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LIFE AND LETTERS 


In the current number of the Freethinker there is an 
article by Mr. Bernard Shaw which is headed “ Mr. 
Bernard Shaw Explains his Religion.” Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s religion turns out to be the religion of the Hyde 
Park atheist orator. It is just as crude and just as silly, 
with the added idiocy of the Shavian paradox which is 
expected of him. Listen to him: 

When, as Nietzche-Zarathustra puts it, God is dead, 
Atheism dies also. Bible-smashing is tedious to 
people who have smashed their Bibles. I do not say 
that there is no work left for atheists and Bible- 
smashers among people who remain steeped in the 
crude idolatry that is still all that religion means to 
large masses of the English people. 

In other words, Mr. Shaw does not choose to call himself 
an atheist because he and his fellow “ intellectuals”. and 
“ stalwarts” have, in their own estimation, so completely 
disposed of God and the Bible that there is no further 
necessity for these “intellectuals” and “stalwarts” to 
protest against them. Inshort, Mr. Shaw is such a complete 
atheist that he is not an atheist. People who are amused 
by this childish juggling with words deserve to be con- 
demned to read the Freethinker every week for the rest of 
their lives, than which we could desire no worse fate for 
them. Mr. Shaw thinks he has smashed the Bible. He 
has certainly butted his head against the walls of the 








Temple, and “ something had to go,” as the late lamented’ 


Bessie Belwood put it. We wonder what the Christian 
Socialist clergymen who are so lavish in their support of 
“that great and good man,” Mr. Bernard Shaw, and whose 
presence on his platforms when he is preaching Socialism 
adds so vastly to the respectability of the great “move- 
ment,” have to say for their idol’s “religion.” We 
challenge Mr. Percy Dearmer, who, in the colums of “ the 
best penny review,” treats us this week to two columns of 
his own brand of Socialism, to read aloud to his congrega- 
tion Mr. Bernard Shaw’s crude and blasphemous twaddle, 
and then, if he can, to explain how he finds it consistent 
with his duty to appear as the public supporter of their 
only begetter and his like. 


The. brilliant Mr. Frank Harris, of Vanity Fair, has suc- 
ceeded, it appears, in landing his lively journal with another 
libel action, We have almost lost count of the libel actions 





which have been brought against Vanity Fair since Mr. 
Harris undertook the job of infusing Socialism and Anarchy 
and Suffragitis into its columns, but we should not be 
surprised if they were found to run into double figures, 
though, of course, most of them have been “ settled out of 
court.” Presumably Mr. Harris, who is considered by many 
people, including himself, to be the ablest editor in London, 
finds that they are “ good business,” or he would hardly 
indulge himself so frequently in the libel habit. It is a very 
expensive habit to these who are not provided with that 
form of non-paying ability which Mr, Harris himself so 
poetically describes as “fairy gold.” But, given a few 
sacks of that delightful currency, it can be made both 
pleasant and profitable. The witness-box is a grand place 
for a middle-aged gentleman of ferocious aspect, loud voice, 
and a determination to produce at any cost what the lesser 
evening papers describe as “epigrams.” It is unfortunate 
for Mr. Harris that the stars in their courses appear to be 
fighting against him to a certain extent. The unseasonable 
heat-wave which we are at present experiencing will, it is 
feared, make fur-coats somewhat stuffy wear; and Mr. 
Harris without his fur-coat is only half himself. Which, 
as Euclid would say, is absurd. We should advise Sir 
Ralph Littler and his solicitor to look a little more closely 
into this matter of “fairy gold” lest they be deluded into 
taking it for legal tender—which it is not, 


Mr. Victor. Grayson continues excitedly on his course, 
He reminds one on the whole of a sort of weary comet— 
an interloper among the stars, as it were, but pathetically 
anxious to be seen even by people with only one eye. 
What he is pleased to call “ his campaign ”’ is a beautiful 
and wonderful affair. His desire, it seems, is “ to put the 
fear of God into the heart of the House of Commons,” but, 
without the smallest intention to be disrespectful to that 
honourable assemblage, we should imagine that Mr. 
Grayson will find it most difficult to achieve his object. 
The House of Commons is really afraid of nobody, not 
even of Mrs. Despard, and it is impossible to make it 
afraid, at any rate in the sense suggested by Mr. Grayson, 
On the whole, there is something irresistibly humorous in 
Mr. Grayson’s attitude. He has been forcibly ejected from 
the House, and he cannot go back until he apologises. 
So that he must needs fire Off his fierce speeches on 
Tower Hill. Mr. Grayson is particularly anxious that the 
police should take notice that he is not a revolutionary. 
He has assured us that he shudders at the sight of blood, 
and that consequently he does not propose to incite his 
following to deeds of violence. This is most handsome of 
him, and England will no doubt be grateful. At the same 
time, if Mr. Grayson’s views are to be pursued to their 
logical conclusion he will most certainly have to conquer 
his softness of disposition. 


It is all very well to counsel hungry men to demand the 
right to work, and to tell them that the Government 
is frightened of them, The fact is that the Govern- 
ment is in no better position to employ these unfortunate 
persons than is Mr. Grayson himself. The Govern- 
ment’s recent proposals to provide money for the relief 
of the unemployed amount in effect to a mere sop, 
and they do not in the least meet the difficulty. Mr. 
Grayson himself is dissatisfied with them, so are the 
Labour Party and Mr. Grayson’s private and particular 
followers. They would be just as dissatisfied if the amounts 
to be forthcoming were doubled to-morrow. The fact is 
that what nine-tenths of the ‘‘ Hunger Marchers” and out- 
of-work Socialists really demand is not the right to work, 
but the right to work at their own price, and these 
are two very different things. Mr, Grayson shudders 
at the sight of blood. If he had the smallest inkling 
of what it is that he is doing his best to call down 
upon the country he would shudder a great deal more. 
We are sorry for him, and we can only hope that he will 
shortly come to a frame of mind which will allow him to 
make the amende honorable to the assemblage which he 
has insulted, and whose rules he has set at defiance, It 
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is not good for a representative of any constituency, no 
matter how singular or ill-chosen that representative may 
be, to be debarred from access to his seat in the 
House. We say that if there is any virtue at all in Mr. 
Grayson he can exercise it with much better effect inside 
the House of Commons than out of it. There is no objec- 
tion in the world to his being as fierce and as plucky and 
as determined as he knows how to be—at proper times and 
seasons. The House of Commons delights in a fierce 
fighter, but it has no tolerance for the shrieking poseur. 
It is brilliant of Mr. Grayson to set himself up as the 
only living friend of the destitute and the downtrodden. 
In point of fact they have many more friends than they 
imagine, and, for all his protestations, Mr. Grayson is the 


worst of them. 


We note that our friend the New Age does not repeat its 
appeal for funds in its current issue. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the necessary funds have been forthcoming, and 
that Mr. Orage is to be congratulated accordingly. But 
we note also, with a certain alarm, that Mr. Orage’s name 
no longer appears on the paper as editor, and that no other 
name has been put up in its place. Among the numerous 
bright items which the New Age puts forward is a rhymed 
alphabet running as follows : 

A is an Agnostic dissecting a frog ; 
was a Buddhist who had been a dog ; 
was a Christian, a Christist, I mean ; 
was the Dog which the Buddhist had been ; 
is for Ethics that grow upon trees ; 
for St. Francis who preached to the fleas, 
is for God, which is easy to spell ; 
is for Haeckel, and also for Hell ; 
is the Incas, now commonly dead ; 
is a Jesuit under the bed ; 
is the letter for Benjamin Kidd, 

The Angels and Devils said don’t, but he did. 
Louis the Ninth, who unlike the Eleventh, 

Was a much better man than King 

Edward the Seventh. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll will be pained to learn that the author 
of these stupid fleering lines is none other than his worthy 
young protégé, Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, whose theological 
chef d’ouvre the editor of the British Weekly lately recom- 
mended to be purchased and “ mastered” by all Sunday- 
school teachers. 
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We have received froma correspondent “ An account of 
the first dinner and meeting ot the new session of the 
Poets’ Club.” _ It goes without saying that the bare idea of 
a Poets’ Club arouses in us abounding interest. That such 
an organisation should exist in London and should be 
able to boast a “new session” is really wonderful when 
one comes to think of it. But alas! for the vanity of 
human conception. When we look into the “account” 
so kindly furnished to us we find that “amongst those 
present” were the Italian Ambassador, Lady Margaret 
Sackville, Sir Thomas Tancred, Mr. A. Diosy, Mr. Law- 
rence Kelly, Mr. H. Heldman, Mr. H. A. Cruso (not 
Robinson), Mrs. Gorst, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Miss Sut- 
cliffe, and the Solicitor to the New Age. Mr. Henry Simp- 
son, “President of the Poets’ Club,” was in the chair, 
and Mr. Selwyn Image, “the well-known author,” read a 
paper on “ Nature and Imagination.” We are probabiy 
quite ignorant of the real stirrings of the poetic faculty in 
this country; but we are free to confess that in this list of 
virginal chaste names we recognise that of only a single 
poet, Lady Margaret Sackville to wit. Sir Thomas 
Tancred does not figure in “ Who’s Who” as the author of 
anything in the shape of poetical works, being in fact 
described as “a contractor for the Forth Bridge ;” and as 
for Mr. Diosy, his interests appear to lie in the direction 
of Japan, rather than of Parnassus. Of Mr. Simpson, the 


President, we are unable to find any record, and as for the 
Solicitor of the New Age we can only vouch for the fact 
that if he is a poet at all, he certainly lacks the accomplish- 
ment of verse. Mr, Selwyn Image, of course; is another 








pair of horses, inasmuch as he is the author of “ Carols 
and Poems,” and we have no doubt whatever that his 
address on “ Nature and Imagination” would be a 
striking affair, and calculated to edify an assemblage of 
poets. 


The Italian Ambassador, for his part, also appears to 
have made quite a sensible speech—in French. His 
Excellency observed, inter alia, that : 

In his early youth two thoughts were ever present 
in his mind, one of evil presage and the other of a 
happier nature, the first being to make verses and the 
other to destroy them as soon as written, 

Here was wisdom, But, seemingly, the Italian Ambassador 
could not keep it up, for he went on to say that : 

Although the English nation were not credited 
with being a poetic people, they were, he thought, 
essentially so, for when he was touring the country 
recently in a motor-car he could not help being 
struck by the beauty of the English cottage gardens, 
the roses grafting richness over the porch, the vines 
running along beneath the eaves, the geraniums in 
the lattice-windows, and various similar instances of 
a care for beauty, all bearing testimony of the love of 
Nature and poetic expression among the people. 

Wordsworth wrote a sonnet on the subject of beautiful 
cottages, which, in a sense, would serve to point his 
Excellency’s moral; but Wordsworth did his best to get 
to the heart of the people with some of his lyrics, and failed 
on the whole to meet with anything like a creditable 
amount of appreciation from the country-side. We wish 
the Poets’ Club every success, but we trust that at its 
next dinner it will manage to muster a larger company of 
authentic bards. 


It appears that the Councillors and Aldermen of the 
borough of High Wycombe have elected a certain Miss 
Dove to the position of Mayor of the borough. This is a 
very distressing state of affairs for the inhabitants of High 
Wycombe, and we can only advise them to take the earliest 
opportunity of providing themselves with a new set of 
Councillors and Aldermen who will have more respect for 
the dignity of the borough than to make it ridiculous by 
appointing a female Mayor. Miss Dove, it appears, is the 
head mistress of a school, and she has, if you please, 
“appointed as Mayoress” her “ oldest house-mistress.” So 
the borough of High Wycombe enjoys the distinction of 
having two elderly females, not very “ remotely connected 
with education,” as its Mayor and Mayoress. Needless to 
say, Miss Dove is an ardent Suffragist, and looks it. We 
have been privileged to gaze upon her counterfeit present- 
ment in the pages of the Daily Telegraph, which, pursuing 
its well-known policy of “booming” and advertising the 
Suffragist cause by every means in its power while officially 
professing to disapprove of it, devoted nearly a column 
and a half of its space to an interview with this lady on 
October the 23rd. On this same date there was pro- 
ceeding at Hampstead a London County Council election, 
for which the candidates were respectively Mr. A. T. 
Taylor, Municipal.Reformer, and Miss M. E. Balkwill, who 
describes herself as Progressive-Socialist-Suffragist. We 
suggest to the Daily Telegraph that, in view of the principles it 
professes to uphold, it would have been advisable to limit 
its transports over the entirely superfluous Miss Dove to, 
say, a quarter of a column, and to have devoted the 
remainder of the space which it would thus have saved to 
an explanation of the situation at Hampstead, and an 
appeal to those of its numerous readers who inhabit that 
district to support Mr. Taylor. As a matter of fact the 
Daily Telegraph gave to the Hampstead election less than 
a third of a column, and most of this space was devoted 
to quite unnecessary information about the female Pro- 
gressive-Socialist-Suffragist candidate. Such details, for 
example, as that “for years she lived with her brother,” 
who it appears is a surgeon, cannot be considered to be of 
enthralling interest to the readers of the Daily Telegraph, 
which grows more like the Daily Mail every day. It is 
satisfactory to be able to record the fact that, iri spite of 
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the Daily Telegraph's efforts, the “ Moderate” candidate, 
Mr. Taylor, was elected by an enormous majority. 


A few days later the Daily Telegraph threw off the mask, 
and appeared in its true colours as an out-and-out sup- 
porter of the Suffragist movement. In a tearful and 
maudlin leading article on Monday last it informed us that 
“no man of intelligence and humanity can fail to regard 
the spectacle [the sentencing of the three Suffragette 
ringleaders to three months’ imprisonment] as infinitely 
sad and pitiful.” It went on to harp wofully on the 
“ability” and “courage” of these quite uninteresting 
ladies. As a matter of fact their “ability” is simply 
the ability to mag and scold, which almost every 
woman possesses, but which, fortunately, the majority 
do not employ; while their “courage” is sheer fpig- 
headed obstinacy. A leader-writer who can find anything 
“infinitely sad and pitiful” in the spectacle of three 
mischievous and self-advertising females deliberately 
choosing to go to prisun when, by a mere promise to 
behave with ordinary ladylike decency for the compara- 
tively short period of twelve months, they could avoid 
it, writes himself down an ass, and a silly sentimental 
ass at that. We have said that the Daily Telegraph 
grows more like the Daily Mail every day, and in this 
sudden change of front on an important question we 
find one of the most common symptoms of the hapenny 
disease. The principle of hapenny journalism is—always 
be on the side of the mob; never mind if for years you 
have stoutly maintained that two and two make four, the 
moment you see, or fancy you see, symptoms that the 
“man in the street” begins to think they make five come 
out with a leading article to point out that no man of 
intelligence and humanity can fail to see that there must 
be a great deal in it, and that the recognition of this 
mathematical axiom will “ have to find a piace in the legis- 
lative programmes of the future.” Never try to lead or 
direct opinion, but rather follow and fawn.—We should 
advise readers of the Daily Telegraph who are not pre- 
pared to go with their favourite organ of opinion in its 
latest vagaries, to remember that a paper which is violently 
against Woman’s Suffrage one week and violently in its 
favour the next, is one whose views on any subject what- 
ever are absolutely without value and weight. When the 
Daily Telegraph discovers in the course of time that it has 
made a mistake, and that Woman’s Suffrage, so far from 
being on the verge of triumph, is in reality on its last 
legs, its intelligent leader-writers and reporters will come 
scuttling back to the anti-Suffrage position like a pack of 
startled rabbits. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney has sent us a letter marked 
“ private.” This is the way with people. They commit 
indiscretions ; one reproves them ; they make fusses about 
misprints and fall to ill-advised accusation, then they 
endeavour to round matters off pleasantly for themselves 
under the seal of privacy. We shall say only of Mr. 
Courtney’s letter that, taking into account what has passed, 
it most certainly ought not to have been withheld from 
publication. Meanwhile, as we hear nothing from the 
Earls of Devon, we conclude that they have not been 
seriously inconvenienced by our unwarrantable misuse of 
their family name. The matter can have no possible 
importance for them. On the other hand, that Mr. 
Courtney should be capable of transforming two familiar, 
haunting lines of Wordsworth into “ Dead, far off, unhappy 
things, and battles long ago,” ought to have a certain 
importance for the Barons of Burnham. We forgive Mr. 
Courtney for his suggestion as to THE ACADEMy's “ incon- 
sistency ;” but, failing some evidence of a contrite heart, 
we shall never forgive him for printing a column and a half 
in the Daily Telegraph about such a childish book as Miss 
Maud Allan’s * My Life and Dancing ” in the height of the 
autumn publishing season. Mr. Courtney has not yet 
attempted to justify this lapse, nor can he make a show of 
justifying it without at once admitting that his literary 
judgment is as unsound as his memory for what are perhaps 
the most frequently quoted of all Wordsworth’s lines. 





CUPID AND PSYCHE 
(A Tale of Apuleius, From the Prose of Walter Pater). 


“ Go, bold winged winged boy, and wing your wanton dart 
Into a beast. There may she find a mate 

This Psyche!” Venus laughed. And her wild boy 
Fell to the Earth bearing a woful doom 

To Psyche, fatally lovely, whose white fame 

Troubled th’ implacable queen of loveliness. 

But Cupid pitied. For the perfect form 

Encased a flawless spirit. And the boy 

Winged the compelling dart to his own soul, 

So loved the maid. Within a mountain grove 

Of mighty trees he built an hostelry 

Delightful, into cedar and silver and gold 

Breathing his spirit wild with cunning art ; 

And here he lodged her, here he n‘ghtly came, 

And here the rites of love. But Venus heard 
And with indomitable anger drove 

That God-loved girl from her young God ; with pains 
Intolerable she troubled her, to Hell 

She spurned her. But all Nature rose to aid 

Her innocent ; the ants, the Bird of Jove, 

Green reeds and stones of towers fought for her ; 
Until at last the Father drew his boy, 

Th’ unduteous love-sick Cupid, to him: “ Son, 
Thou ne’er hast pleased me yet will I please thee ; 
Take thou the Maid of Earth.” So Cupid lay 

With Psyche in his bosom and the Gods 

Drained the approving cup; a little Pan 

Prattled upon a reed and Venus danced 

Sweetly to the soft music and forgave. 


So runs the tale within the Golden Book ; 
So told the Golden Tale within the Book. 








THE DECAY OF THE “DAILY 
TELEGRAPH" 


Tue newspaper without a history may be reckoned 
blessed. The Daily Telegraph possesses a history, and a 
history of a fairly diversified character ; so that on the 
whole it may not be quite such a blessed organ as the 
English middle-classes would seem to consider it. On 
more than one occasion we have found it necessary to call 
attention to the extraordinary vagaries in which Lord 
Burnham’s journal has of late indulged. It is within the 
recollection of most of us that at a moment when the 
Daily Telegraph seemed at the height of its power a 
certain fly crept into the ointment of its greatness. If our 
memory serves us, the fly in question came out of Carmelite 
House, and the Daily Telegraph was much annoyed about 
it. Lord Burnham and his editors took measures to deal 
with that fly sharply and drastically. They even went the 
length of starting a Sunday Telegraph, with a view, appa- 
rently, to convincing the public that enterprise and smart- 
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ness were not exactly the personal monopoly of Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth. But on second thoughts, which are usually 
the better in Fleet Street, the Daily Telegraph went to 
work on the dislodgment of the aforesaid fly with greater 
wisdom than was suggested by its Sunday venture. The 
management apparently came to the conclusion that 
attempts to compete with Carmelite House would be, on 
the whole, undignified and unprofitable. It was remem- 
bered all of a sudden that the Daily Telegraph was a 
respectable paper, and that, in spite of the fearsome 
successes of the Daily Mail, there might still be left in 
England a considerable body of persons who were not 
disposed to trust their morning mentality to the specious 
devices of Mr. Harmsworth even at half-price, and the 
Daily Telegraph took courage. It concluded that though 
the skies might seem to snow Daily Mails there was still 
room for a properly conducted, responsible penny paper, 
and it proceeded forthwith to conduct itself with great 
propriety. We believe that the rewards of its honest 
endeavours in this connection were not inconsiderable, and 
it certainly gained in reputation and hugeness and fatness. 
Had we been ourselves in the shoes of Lord Burnham we 
should have remained contented. Position, power, and 
a good name do not always go together; but the Daily 
Telegraph did really manage to harness these three 
excellent horses to its waggon, and, as we say, it might 
conceivably have rested satisfied. But what has 
happened? Alas and alack-a-day! though we were in 
a condition of assured competence and credit, the 
Daily Mail continued to exist and continued to run 
neck and neck with us in the public eye, and the Daily 
Mail appeared to be full of fire, and energy, and enter- 
prise, and we could not resist adopting for ourselves certain 
of its pretty, winning, captivating methods of doing busi- 
ness. So that we started innovating more or less on 
Daily Mail lines. We put up a Ladies’ Page with foolish 
and irritating drawings to it; we arranged our literary 
pages on the beautiful Daily Mail principle of three 
columns of letterpress in the centre of the page, and two 
columns of publishers’ advertisements on our right and left 
flanks as it were. And generally we caused our “ mammoth 
sheet” to carry large slabs of advertising wherever an 
advertisement could be squeezed in, no matter what the 
ultimate shock to our readers might be. And if the Daily 
Telegraph had paused even here it might possibly have gone 
on its way rejoicing ; for the public of the present day 
and generation is singularly tolerant of huge displayed 
advertisements, reasoning, no doubt, that we live in an age 
of advertising, and that a paper cannot exist unless it is 
gravid with invitations to buy whisky or motor-cars, 
or Turkey carpets, or castor-oil, or “The Life and 
Letters of Queen Victoria.” But having embarked 
on perilous seas, the Daily Telegraph has very naturally 
become the sport of those wild winds which play such 
havoc with the rash and reckless journalistic mariner. 
It perceived, as in a glass darkly, that if you throw one 
part of your ballast overboard, you may find it desirable to 
part with the rest. The whole of its traditions made it 
imperative on the Daily Telegraph to keep a cool and sober 
head when matters of public policy were in question. On 
the other hand, the example of the Daily Mail went to 
show that public policy is really a matter of small conse- 
quence, and that the great end and aim of successful 
journalism is to be on the side that is shouting loudest at 
the moment. Probably with a sincere desire to keep its 
readers properly posted up in current matters, the Daily 
Telegraph took to giving prominence to the doings of the 
Suffragists. It began mildly by treating the Suffragists’ 
disturbances in pretty much the same manner as it might 
treat a dog-fight; but gradually the Suffragists became 
more and more important in its eyes, and greater and 
greater space was accorded to them. All the time, however, 
the tone of the Daily Telegraph’s leading articles on the 
subject remained correct and definite. It was a tone of 
deprecation, That deprecation culminated in most serious 
reproof and animadversion in the matter of the Suffragist 


raid on the House of Commons. The Daily Telegraph 


was startled almost out of its sleepy wits by the grave 
aspect which the Suffragist agitation assumed on that 
ridiculous Tuesday evening when five thousand London 
policemen were outwitted by a single raucous woman, And 
the Daily Telegraph leader writers were moved to severe 
remarks accordingly. For all that, it was felt in the office 
that the Suffragist movement was booming, and that 
there were “scoops” in it; so that the Daily Telegraph 
reporters were set on to produce lengthy and sympathetic 
accounts of the Suffragists’ doings, and on Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst and her mother and Mrs. Drummond being sent 
to prison the Daily Telegraph must needs come out with a 
leader in which it practically avowed itself a Suffragist 
organ, and expressed the opinion that the Votes for 
Women question must forthwith be placed in the category 
of reasonable politics, and that it was a pitiful and terrible 
thing that the leaders of the movement should be incar- 
cerated with the common lawbreakers. At ensuing 
Suffragist meetings, of course, the Daily Telegraph came in 
for ovations. Cheers were raised for it, and the Suffragists 
took it once and for all to their motherly bosoms. And 
just when it is beginning to feel its feet, as it were, after 
performing the most flagrant and undignified volle face 
since the famous Harmsworth quick change from Free 
Trade to Protection, the country is set by the ears by the news 
that there have been terrible “ goings-on ” in the Commons 
in consequence of the action of certain adherents of Mrs, 
Despard, and the Daily Telegraph finds it necessary to make 
use of such headlines as “ Riotous Scenes in the Commons,” 
“Women Chained to the Grille,” “ Fetters Filed Away,” 
“Forcible Ejection,” “ Fifteen Suffragists Arrested,” and 
so on and so forth. Now it is plain that this disturb- 
ance is of even a more serious and dangerous nature 
than the first Parliamentary raid. The Daily Telegraph 
very properly condemned that raid, yet with regard 
to the second and more serious raid it finds itself 
in the unpleasant position of being compelled to remain 
silent on the subject. It cannot blow hot and cold with 
one mouth more than once a week at any rate, and con- 
sequently these riotous scenes in the Commcns have to 
pass without a single word of disapproval on the part of 
our great and only middle-class pennyworth, Surely a 
paper of the position of the Daily Telegraph never before 
placed itself in such a ridiculous and ignominious position. 
“Ichabod” should be put up in letters of electric light on our 
contemporary’s commanding frontage in Fleet Street 
forthwith. The Daily Telegraph cannot claim longer to 
have anything left of its comfortable and decent traditions. 
It has descended overtly and flagrantly into the mud of 
hapennyness, and there it must remain and take its squalid 
chance with the haporths. If it is to save itself at all, it 
should come down to half-price at once, for even the dull 
British public will not long continue to purchase from the 
Daily Telegraph for a penny what it can get in the Daily 
Mail for a hapenny. 








BEERBOHM AND THE 
‘CHRISTABEL 


Mr. H. M. BEERBOHM, commonly known as Max, will 
probably forgive us if we describe him as the golden boy 
of journalism. Youth, we believe, has long constituted 
his entire stock in trade as a writer for the Press, and 
while the samples he displays on his little stall are of a 
somewhat faded and fly-specked aspect, Max still sets 
them out of a morning with assiduous and loving care, and 
accomplishes with them feats of exchange and barter 
which are truly marvellous. We are quite willing to 
admit for Mr. Beerbohm a shrewdness beyond his 
apparent years. We admit for him also that he sticks 
more or less faithfully to his windy corner, and manages 
it with marked skill and devotion. We suppose that, after 
that weird bundle of quotations Mr. A. B, Walkley, Mr. 
Beerbohm is “ London’s premier dramatic critic,” and this 





| in spite of his boyhood. We have occasionally in the 
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Saturday Review read pieces of dramatic criticism bear- 
ing Mr. Beerbohm’s name, and their extreme tidiness and 
meticulous polish cuts us to the quick. Just as certain 
kitchen wenches with but one pot to burnish will cause 
that pot to shine like the morning sun, so does Mr. 
Beerbohm work on his small notices with the sandpaper 
and rubbing-cloths, which appertain not so much to 
journalism—and least of all to dramatic criticism—as to 
the production of, say, chaste verses for Christmas cards. 
On the other hand, you can seldom gather from anything 
Mr. Beerbohm has to say whether this, that, or the 
other play is worth its salt, inasmuch as for Mr. H. M. 
Beerbohm the play is an affair subsidiary to the scalloped, 
critical, sand-pie-making of that extremely clean child, 
Mr. H. M. Beerbohm, Having bestowed praise where 
praise is due, let us proceed to the more elevating 
portion of our duty. His Majesty’s Judges, not to 
mention his Majesty’s magistrates, have long been unani- 
mously convinced on one point—namely and to wit, 
that “this court is not a theatre.” The Saturday Review 
cannot be hoodwinked however. It has made up its mind 
that not only the High Courts, but also the courts of first 
instance, are in effect theatres, and consequently when the 
playhouses are choke full of Mr. Jerome and Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Somerset Maugham, and the Courts of Justice 
happen to be presenting a new autumn novelty or so, Mr. 
Beerbohm is sent round to dothe show. And to be just 
by him, Mr. Beerbohm goes about the business faithfully 
and with a cheerful countenance, and brings to bear on its 
execution the brimming reserves and inner deeps of his 
glorious youth. During last week the dock of the police- 
court at Bow Street contained for some hours a young 
woman in a white frock—‘“a very young lady,” according 
to Mr. Beerbohm—and her name was Christabel Pankhurst. 
Max was made aware by some occult process that this very 
young lady was so to appear—probably the affair was 
marked “ Matinée, Bow Street”—in the Saturday Review 
diary, and on little wings of haste Max proceeded to Bow 
Street. There was Miss Pankhurst right enough, and 
with her, of course, the perceptive eye might have 
remarked her mamma and a Mrs. Drummond. Mr. 
H. M. Beerbohm, however, is, as we have seen, nothing 
if not a golden and delicate youth, and it was on 
Christabel that his eager, expectant, youthful gaze 
was at once riveted. According to his own subsequent 
— in the Saturday Review, this very young lady ina 
white frock made hay of him at sight and proceeded 
tenderly to blow him about right through the proceedings, 
There in all her loveliness she stood—penned but 
gloriously unhampered,” wrote Max. “Put the wood- 
nymph in the dock of the Police-court and her effect is 
quite wonderful,” wrote Max. “With her head merrily 
inclined to one side, trilling her questions to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, she was like nothing so much as a little 
singing-bird born in captivity,’ wrote Max. And much 
more also to the like effect. Eheu !—not to say fugaces! 
Scene 1.—Mr. Curtis Bennett’s Court, 
Enter Maxeo, 
Max. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 
(CHRISTABEL appears in a white frock) 

But soft ! what light flutters above yon bars ? 

It is the east, and Pankhurst is the sun, 

Arise fair sun, and kill that brute Lloyd George, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou, O maid, art far more fair than he! 

Be not his maid, since he is envious ; 

His Liberal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it ; give him beans. 

It is “ my very young lady ;” O my stars— 

My wood-nymph, penned but gloriously unhampered ! 

She speaks, yet she says nothing : what of that ? 
Was ever such a falling into platonics? Nowhere in his 
roseleaf, gilt-edged, scented article has Mr. H. M. 
Beerbohm a good word either for Mamma or Mrs. 
Drummond, Always it is “that very young lady,” Miss 
Christabel, 





And there we are. The effect of Mr. Beerbohm’s article 
(that is to say, if it has an effect) will be all on the side of 
the Suffragists, for besides offering the palpably young man’s 
incense to the fair goddess Christabel, Mr. Beerbohm 
naturally takes the occasion to point out that the human 
maie person is an unreasoning “animal,” and that the 
Suffragists, as embodied of course in our white-frocked 
wood-nymph Christabel, are really most reasonable and 
most modest and most righteous persons, seeking only their 
just and proper due. Since Mr, Beerbohm went to Bow 
Street Miss Christabel Pankhurst, together with Mrs. 
Pankhurst and Mrs. Drummond, has been sent to prison, in 
default of an undertaking to be of good behaviour and keep 
the King’s peace. We take it that Mr. Beerbohm will be 
reduced to elegant tears in consequence. Such gracious 
drops will reflect great credit upon him, indicating as they 
should that he is'a young gentleman of a tender disposition 
and a fine and noble feeling where young women are con- 
cerned. For our own part we have no words wherewith 
sufficiently to condemn Mr. H. M. Beerbohm's indiscretion, 
not to say his sheer fatuity and stupidity. The philosophy 
of the thing will bear any amount of examination, and no 
doubt it is on this fact that Max would justify himself and 
his misguided journal. But unfortunately it is one of those 
matters which appear less and less pretty the more you 
stirthem up. We shall dismiss the awkward probability 
which forces itself upon one at a first perusal of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s article—namely, the probability that if 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst had happened to resemble 
some of the published portraits !of Mrs. Drummond 
rather than a wood-nymph we should have been spared 
Mr. Beerbohm’s beautiful appreciation. This probability 
is a great deal more serious than it may appear ; but as we 
have no desire to be personal, either with Max or Miss 
Pankhurst, we shall dismiss it. The fact remains that the 
Saturday Review must now be included among those organs 
of public opinion which are infected with Suffragist lean- 
ings and tendencies, and which are disposed, directly or 
indirectly, to applaud methods of agitation and an attitude 
towards law and order which no sane or thinking person 
can defend. The root defect of the journalism of the hour 
is that it betrays a disposition to be the sprawling supporter 
and admirer of the “ successful.” If an utterly brainless 
gander could by some arrangement with the advertising 
agents appear to-morrow in Piccadilly Circus with one-half 
of its body painted blue and the other half painted crimson, 
and if by this proceeding it “ succeeded” in holding up the 
traffic for half-a-dozen golden minutes, journalism would 
immediately and without hesitation accord to such a fowl 
his meed of columnar fame. The Daily Mail would have 
a column about it, the Daily Telegraph would havea column 
and a half about it, and the balance of the haporths and 

ennyworths, evening and morning, would follow suit. Till 
ate went to Bow Street the Saturday Review had clung 
steadfastly to its duty in this affair of the Suffragists. Women 
as fair as Miss Pankhurst were sent to prison for offering 
defiance to theauthorities withouta single murmur of protest 
from the Saturday. If it encouraged a sneaking sympathy for 
the “ ladies” who rang bells at Mr. Winston Churchill and 
who broke the squares of the Premier, and who threatened 
us with “bombs next time,” and who brought out the 
Commissioner of Police with 5,000 constables for the 
protection of the House of Commons only a few days 
back, and have since torn down the grille and “raised 
Cain” in that same House, it carefully concealed that same 
sympathy. Its position was sound and logical and credit- 
able. The hapenny papers and the mobs might be all for 
egging on Mrs. Pankhurst and her hysterical supporters to 
deeds of idiotic derring-do ; the Saturday Review stood firm 
for public decency and public order. Then in an evil hour 
Max is sent to Bow Street, and, hey presto! we, the 
Saturday Review, who live to a great extent on the memory 
of our glorious relations with one Robert Cecil, third 
Marquess of Salisbury, must needs fling ourselves 
meltingly into the arms of that “very young lady,” the 
wood-nymph, not, of course, in the reprehensible interest 
of Suffragitis, but in the winning and pure interest of 
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distressed beauty. Max is a gallant man, and the Saturday 
Review is a gallant journal, and gallantry is a virtue. On 
the other hand, there are more imp >rtant virtues and more 
important duties, even for the Saturday Review. To make 
an end, we have not yet availed ourselves of an opportunity 
for gazing upon the slim charms of Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst. We have no doubt whatever that she is as beautiful 
and as much like a wood-nymph as the next young 
woman of her interesting years. We are sorry for her, 
and we are sorrier still for her mother and for Mrs. 
Drummond, neither of whom strikes us in the figure 
of a wood-nymph. But until the laws on the statute-book 
are pronounced gallantly by the King’s Judges to be in 
their nature and essence inapplicable and without intention 
or meaning so far as women are concerned, we must 
contend that if Aphrodite herself breaks the peace, and 
refuses gorgeously to be bound over, she. should e’en be 
carted off to durance vile without reference to the sniffing, 
moon-calfish, lachrymose outpourings of Max and the 
Saturday Review, 








STARS AND STRIPES 


For her sins, of commission and omission, we have 
frequently applied to the shrinking back of America such 
rods as we did not happen to have in pickle. And it must 
not be supposed that persons who consider themselves 
qualified to retort on behalf of “ God’s Own Country” 
have failed to furnish us with a proper amount of epistolary 
matter. When our correspondents in the United States 
confine themselves to printable language we never hesitate 
to give them fair play in the back part of the paper, and in 
point of fact, we are always pleased to hear from them. 
During the present week we have received two long letters 
from America, one of which appears in its proper place, 
and may form the subject of future comment. The second 
letter appears to us to have an importance of its own, and 
we append it hereto in the hope that our readers will 
peruse it with the attention which, in the circumstances, it 
deserves : 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—At the present moment I can hardly conceive 
of anything likely to give me greater peace of spirit 
than the writing of a letter to THe AcapEemy. I am 
in that overburdened state of mind common to devout 
women who have no rest on Sunday afternoons 
until they have told their dear Rectors how much the 
morning’s sermon meant to them. 

In like fashion I shall have no rest until I have told 
Tne AcADEMY how much it means to me. Iam sure 
that THe Acapemy will be inflated with joy to know 
what it means to one who is an American, a Noncon- 
formist, and altogether an inexcusably clumsy mistake 
from the hand of one of the Creator’s jcarneyman 
tinkers. For that true and generous reason, as well 
as from the over-bubbling of my own sentiment, 
I make bold to let forth the things that clamour against 
my mind’s dim doors, 

Last summer such a tearing and rending review of 
a third or thirteenth rate American pseudo-history 
book rose up from the columns of THz AcapEmy and 
smote me in the face, that inextinguishable laughter 
broke forth within me, and forthwith I sent in my 
humble subscription moneys. Nor have I been 
cheated out of the good joys I dreamed to find. THE 
AcapEMYy is of a truth the highest-stepping, merriest- 
going, lustiest-hitting member of all my present literary 
comradeship. 

Not that it always makes me laugh. Not so, but far 
otherwise. Sometimes it brings despicable tears to 
the eyes of my spirit, just as a dentist’s determined 
boring into the secret places of one little nerve can 
force tears into the boldest eyes. I do not like to be 
told that all American art and life is hopelessly banal, 
bombastic, built on a glittering, slithering foundation 
of billions and billions of dollars and spaces and spaces 





of hollow-headed clownishness. I do not like to be 
assured on first-hand authority that St. Peter at 
Heaven’s Gate will knock me on the head with his big 
bludgeon-shaped key, and I shall go sprawling, like 
Vulcan or Satan himself, all day and night to the waste 
places of damnation, just because I happened to be 
born into an ecclesiastical community which thinks it 
has found other possible means of approach to the 
Throne of Grace than the lovely and gracious forms 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 

And, being of a weakly sympathetic nature, I do not 
like to feel the whips and scorpions of a litemary 
scourge falling in devilishly merry rhythm upon the 
backs of a score of dreaming, desirous little poet- 
people and honest-hearted essayists. 

But the miracle remains. I love THE AcADEMy 
even while it makes me twist and squeak like a soul in 
the lower parts of Hades. 

And I am not certain that the twisting and squeak- 
ing is not a part of the joy. For I grow very weary, 
as do we all, of sitting about and hearing people be 
polite because they have not wit enough to be any- 
thing else. Men of true spirit must let fly, at some 
things and in some times. If they are of the baser 
sort, they puisie their wives with the fireirons, and 
the whole tenement is secretly edified by the enter- 
tainment thus afforded. If they are of the elect, they 
must hold themselves down to pursuing their public 
with words, heavy or keen. The members of the 
public are edified thereby as long as nothing cracks 
their own skulls or pierces their own hearts ; and the 
closer the cracking and piercing comes the more 
exciting grows the game, and the more the public 
applauds, even while it dodges. 

Now I am of the public that dodges. Being 
myself nobody, I stand in no actual danger ; but having 
once or twice come near enough to being somebody 
to understand how one who is somebody might feel 
under given circumstances, I am in a position to 
experience to the uttermost the joys and grievous pains 
which such a power as THE ACADEmy deals forth with 
generous hand. Moreover, I can envy with a perfectly 
fresh, selfish, jade-coloured enviousness the oppor- 
tunity which THe Acapemy gives itself of wielding 
deathless fireirons ; or, to glorify the figure, deathless 
fire-bolts. 

For, oh! what fun it must be to feel justified in 
calling down the wrath of Heaven, and in knowing 
that the way one calls it down is quite as picturesque 
and effectual as the wrath itself! I fear that if the 
gorgeous opportunity were granted me, I should be 
so enchanted by the possibilities of endless flickering, 
flaming, and fulminating that presently I should 
become nothing but a concentrated prong of fire, 
without discrimination and without purpose save to 
burn, burn, burn—no matter what, so long as I could 
burn. 

But I perceive that THe AcapeEmy is able to keep 
its discrimination ; therefore I have honour for it, and 
therefore I watch it consuming mightily, and laugh at 
the joy of its conflagrations while the very skirts of 
my garments are scorching. I can laugh because I 
know that not much more than the smell of their 
scorching will penetrate to my own unimportant 
nostrils. And I can laugh, too, at the more thorough 
burning of other souls’ gay habiliments and timorous 
or daring persons, because I entertain a private and 
very comforting conviction that out of every heap of 
little grey fluttery ashes will arise the brisk, nicely- 
feathered phoenix of the immortal in each martyred 
cause and individual. I am, in fact, inclined to say 
with Gamaliel : 

“Tf this counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought. But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it ; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 

But meantime the cleansing fires are very beautiful 
and splendid to look upon ; and sometimes a: deal of 
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rubbish is burnedupinthem. Therefore I dance with 
the dancing flame. 
My mind being now somewhat relieved of its burden, 
I cease, and await the next upblazing. 
Respectfully, 
F, S. Davis. 
October 19, 1908. 


Nobody will suggest that the foregoing is other than a 
good-humoured piece of writing ; it has the quality, too, 
of plausibility, and it is not wanting in shrewd thrusts for 
THE ACADEMY. We make no complaint aboutit ; indeed, 
on the whole, we rather like it, and we shall proceed with 
what skill we may to examine its meaning. We take so 
much trouble with it because we believe that it is the kind 
of letter which many persons in America would like to write 
to us did they possess the necessary gifts, and we believe 
also that it is the kind of letter which quite a number of 
English people would be anxious to indite if they pos- 
sessed the gifts and the courage. Boiled down, our 
correspondent may be counted among those kindly-hearted 
persons who love to witness a whipping though their 
sympathies be entirely with the whipped. They argue 
in some such way as follows: This poor person on the 
triangle is oe blows for sins committed in 
ignorance. I myself have been committing such sins 
all my life, and it has only just occurred to me that 
they are sins. But for the grace of God I might 
just as well be the sufferer. Yet withal the kind gentle- 
man who handles the scourge hath a pretty hand; the 
shrieks of the culprit are not altogether unpleasant to the 
soaring human ear, and we know that he will escape with 
his life. Furthermore, I cannot deny that this whipping 
may be for his good. In any case it is distinctly amusing. 
THE ACADEMY might well be content to let matters rest at 
that. If it were the design of the paper merely to get up 
punitive spectacles for the delectation of the crowd the 
attitude of our American friend would be more or less 
correct. In point of fact, however, THE AcacDEMy exists 
for no such exciting purpose, and persons who imagine 
that we have the smallest eye to the amusement of the 
crowd imagine a vain thing. Our correspondent, it seems, 
is prepared to stand or fall with Gamaliel. So are we. If 
the chastenings we have to offer be undeserved and gratui- 
tous they can hurt nobody. If, on the other hand, as we 
contend, they be invariably deserved and richly deserved, it 
is possible that that may prove useful to a naughty world. 
One grave fallacy which our correspondent indulges should 
be dissipated forthwith. It does not at all follow that 
because “ out of every heap of little grey fluttering ashes” 
there appears to arise “the brisk, nicely-feathered phoenix,” 
that this same nicely-feathered phoenix represents an 
“immortal, martyred cause.” Most of us are only too sure 
of the fact that the wicked or ill-conditioned cause can rise 
just as well out of its own ashes as the sweetest cause that 
ever passed through flame. Claptrap, disingenuousness, 
vulgarity, cant, and shams and pretences of every sort 
have been committed to the furnaces time and time 
again by stronger hands than ours, and after every 
burning they would still appear to come out smiling. 
Indeed, so continuously and obviously is this the case that 
nine-tenths of the world has concluded that evil must 
really be good and, consequently, “of God.” In spite 
of the evidence of our senses, we refuse to believe it. It 
would be a most easy and pleasant thing for this paper to 
range itself with the regiments of complacency and 
oe Commercially such a course is the obvious 
and only course, for, sooner or later, if you do not acquiesce 
and you do not comply, you create an offence which causes 
people to button up their pockets. Furthermore, it is 
perfectly well understood that a paper which declines to 
shout with the mob whenever the mob chooses to shout 
will not enjoy the favour of the eminent or the critical. On 
neither ground do we propose torepine. Persons interested 
are welcome to place any construction which happens to 
strike them upon what they read in THE AcapemMy. Our 
sole anxiety is to be told flatly and without beatings about 
the bush when we have spoken of any man or any man’s 








work or public actions unjustly. Genera) charges and 
general conclusions, howsoever prettily put, do not really 
concern us. Definite instances we are always prepared to 
discuss, particularly as we imagine that there are no definite 
instances. As an example of what may be done by corre- 
spondents on this side of the water, we may mention that 
we have been taken to task for suggesting that we should 
send a certain book, published by Mr. Heinemann, to the 
Chief Rabbi with a view to obtaining an opinion as to 
its decency. Our correspondent considers that such a 
suggestion is “rude,” and that “rudeness ill-becomes 
a high-class paper.” We quite agree with him on 
this latter point. But we do not agree that it is “rude” 
to appeal to tne Chief Rabbi in such a connection. 
Our correspondent is most careful to refrain from asserting 
that the book to which we refer is other than a dubious 
book. Neither has Mr. Heinemann as yet taken it upon 
himself to vouch for its propriety. It is the fashion 
nowadays for publishers who esteem themselves respect- 
able members of society to place on the market works of 
fiction which they must know to be dubious and 
unsavoury. When the Press points out the undesirable 
nature of such works, the publisher rubs his hands and 
boasts that you are advertising him and helping him to sell 
the very book you wish to condemn. We take it that these 
publishers have souls to save, and that, like any ordinary, 
common man, they cherish a certain respect for the 
counsel of their spiritual advisers, It seems to us that 
without for a moment appearing pragmatical or travelling 
outside the limits of his spiritual duties, the Chief Rabbi 
could give Mr. Heinemann advice respecting the book to 
which we refer, which would be beneficial not only to Mr. 
Heinemann but to the country. In any case, if the Chief 
Rabbi informs us that the novel in question is a decent and 
proper work, we are prepared to apologise humbly to all 
parties. 








THE VADE MECUM 


In these days of self-educators and sixpenny encyclopzdias 
it is amusing to look back upon the opportunities our 
ancestors had of acquiring useful knowledge in a condensed 
form. Living in an age in which it is apparently possible 
to become an accomplished musician or linguist in an 
incredibly short space of time, say, for the trifling sum of 
one-and-sixpence, it is difficult not to ask oneself in 
moments of doubt and depression why, after so careful 
a study of Mr. Brown, Smith, or Robinson’s “ Italian in 
Half-an-Hour,” is one unable to understand even the title- 
page of “I Promessi Sposi,” or why a careful practice of 
Herr Crashow’s wonderful elbow-method results in a total 
inability to play simultaneously with both hands on the 
piano? On foggy evenings, when the vitality is low, after 
a disheartening attempt to render “ Haydn’s Surprise,” or 
sitting over the fire with the gloomy grandeur of Dante’s 
“Inferno” lying unrevealed upon the knee, dark doubts 
are apt to assail the most self-confident aspirer after know- 
ledge. Is there something wanting in brain or body? Can 
it be that he alone, of all men, is unable to avail himself 
of the hundred educational advantages of the twentieth 
century? Is it possible that in thirty years’ time the world 
will be full of accomplished linguists, all chattering tongues 
acquired in half-an-hour ; while healone will standdumband 
uncomprehending in their midst, the historic dunce of the 
century? Let the victim of these imaginative broodings 
take heart in the reflection that others were, many of them, 
not artists, in spite of the unselfish efforts of Master William 
Salmon to teach them “ Etching, Limning, Painting, Wash- 
ing,” not to mention “ Gilding, Dyeing and Perfuming,” 
and the “ Beautifying of the Person”! To this is added— 
to quote the title-page—“ A Discourse of Perspective and 
Chiromancy,” adorned with “Sculptures the like never yet 
extant.” The writer opens his treatise with a few hints 


on the subject of drawing generally, especially that of the 
“ Landskip.” 
strike terror into the heart of the embryo artist. 
instance : 


Upon first sight his method is calculated to 
This, for 
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Make your landskip to shoot (as it were) away, one part lower 
than another, making the nearest hill or place highest, and those 
that are farther off to shoot away under that, that the landskip 
may appear to be taken from the top of a hill. 


An earthquake alone would account for such a landscape ! 
Then, just as the student’s reeling brain is beginning to 
gather a few grains of knowledge from this amazing bundle 
of chaff, comes a short but comprehensive chapter on 
Palmistry! This may be intended as a little wholesome 
recreation. It is unfortunately embellished with an illustra- 
tion whose presence in an art-handbook is to be deplored, 
inasmuch as it depicts the human hand, the palm “ full-face,” 
the fingers in profile! The chapter closes with a sentence 
which shows the good Doctor to have been as mixed in 
his metaphors as in his perspective : 

Notwithstanding, although we have not here deleniated every- 
thing in particular, yet we have laid, as it were, the ground and 
foundation of art, out of which, as out of a fountain, the indus- 
trious student may, at his own leisure and pleasure, rear a stately 
fabric. 

That he was an idealist as regards the fairer sex is seen 
by the following : 

But to paint the exquisite beauty of a woman is never to be 
well done . her rare complexion being scarcely possible 
to be imitated with colours ; there is none really knows the exact 
mixture for such a countenance— 
and this from a man who afterwards implores the beauties 
of his day, in heartrending terms, to paint their faces ! 
After some two hundred pages devoted to painting and 


etching, Master Salmon passes to the “ Counterfeiting of . 


Diamonds and Other Precious Stones,” and tells us of a 
way to convert fifteen eggs and some gum-arabic into 
amber, so like the real stone that “ when you rub it t’will 
take up wheatstraw as other amber doth.” From the 
counterfeiting of amber it is but a short step to the 
counterfeiting of the human complexion, and we come 
next upon a delightfully plausible preface to the “ Art of 
Painting the Face :” ‘ 

The licking over of an old withered, wrinkled, and weather- 
beaten skin [says our author] are as proper appendices toa painter 
as the rectification of his Errors on a piece of canvas— 


a statement which induces a mental vision of some of our 
leading R.A.’s personally “licking over” the faded coun- 
tenances of their more elderly sitters. It might become a 
case of making the model like the portrait instead of the 
portrait like the model. What woman could resist the 
following glowing advertisement ? 

These cosmetics we have offered upon the altar of your defects; 
protesting that the use of these beautifiers will make you as fit 
for the entertainment of courtiers, as ever you were before for 
the entertainment of grooms and hostlers, and make your rusty 
skins and ill-looked faces to outshine with a radient lustre the 
most splendid of all the nymphs of Diana. Though you may 
look so much like the image of Death, as that your skins might 
be taken for your winding sheets, yet by our directions you may 
attain such a rosid colour, and such a lively chearfulness, as shail 
not only make you look like Nature’s workmanship, but also put 
admiration into all beholders and fix them in the belief that you 
are the first fruits of the, Resurrection. . Borrow our 
artificial beautifiers and become splendid, that you may be fit to 
be gathered by the hand of some metamorphosed Hero; lest in 
the Garden of Deformities, growing green with sickness, you 
should be taken for thistles and so cropped by asses. 


After this inspired discourse it is a somewhat rude shock 
to be invited to bedew the countenance with “ A Fucus or 
Cosmetick of river-crabs”! At the risk of drooping for 
ever in the ‘Garden of Deformities” one hesitates before 
the thought of “taking the flesh which remains in 
extremities of the great claws of river-crabs” and 
applying it to the countenance. “Juice of clove-gilli- 
flowers and a little juice of limons” has a pleasanter 
sound, “Dissolve pearls in distilled vinegar ” suggests a 
truly regal mixture for those who can afford it. After a 
discourse on perfumes, soap, and hair-dye, the accom- 
plished Master Salmon supplies us with sixteen different 
ways of making pearls ! 

This astounding volume closes with two short chapters, 


one, ‘A brief Discourse of Alchimy and of Metals in 
general,” the other, “A Discourse of Chyromancy and of 
the line of Lyfe.” It was printed in London “For J, 
Crumpe, at the Three Bibles in St. Paul’s Church Yard” 
in the year 1675, and bears as a frontispiece a portrait of 
William Salmon, with the following lines : 


You see his form and years, but if you would 
View his just soule (which envy can’t behold) 
In his worke and following tractate looke 
The lively picture if his mind ye booke, 








OCTOBER GARDENS 


Was there ever such an autumn as 1908? The dahlias 
are blazing away as if Jack Frost had not been used to 
blacken their characters every Michaelmas since Andrew 
Dahl brought them from South America. The great 
autumn daisies have transferred their allegiance from St. 
Michael to St. Luke. The grass is long and lush and 
emerald. One would be certain it were June if only it 
were pied with daisies or gold-sheeted with buttercups. 
The roses are not nearly over. In fact, they are renewing 
their most perfect buds, and the ripe apples hang with 
gold and red among hardly tarnished leaves. “The spring 
and the middle summer sat each in the lap of the breeze,” 
Maeldune’s warriors reported of the island of flowers. They 
need not have gone so far if they had not so antedated 
their lives. The fuchsias fancy themselves to be still in 
Chili, and the mignonette breathes the spices of Egypt. 
The violets are diffident, and fear tu be too early for their 
invitations. In the kitchen-garden the marrows roll and 
swell, and there are large carbuncle tomatoes sucking in 
the sunshine. The nasturtium, that Peruvian cress, which 
French children call Ja capuchine, still justifies its victorious 
name of tropzolum—the trophy-flower. Linnzeus and his 
daughter Lizzie saw it throw out sparks of an evening, 
and, indeed, meaner botanists can almost hear it purr with 
pride. The cherry-pie puffs out its balm, and the pink 
May has shot out and uncurled some new leaves. But the 
mushrooms are fickle. They like to grow when there is 
no competition in the arena, and to steal a march upon the 
sleeping turf. In the river, to the dismay of the men 
who contract to clear it, the pond-weeds are growing 
gracefully down stream again, and the Canadian thyme 
is swelling in sponge-shaped bushes. The fish are 
rising madly at the grey flies, who wind their sultry horns 
as they do for the feast ot the holy Baptist John. 
Unseasonable campions, ragwort, and little veronicas dot 
the hedges. The cottage gardens are superb with mallows, 
and the grapes on the south wall of the thatched farm are 
almost as good as those in the squire’s hothouse. Among 
all these lush and summery sights one is startled by the 
music of the hounds and the gallop of jovial hunters, whose 
sweating horses are little beholden to the enthusiasm of 
the thermometer. Nor does the scent quite answer the 
Master’s expectations, or is it that the herbage helps to 
shelter the double dealings of puss? They have lost again, 
and a check is‘ called before they are all aware of the first 
burst. The swallows—tvo quick despairers—are gone, and 
the robins are singing their wintry notes, but the black- 
bird goes to bed scolding most shrewishly. By the way, 
why do blackbirds scold so indignantly when they get 
ready their nightcaps? The early risers tell us that these 
small fowls do the same when they doff their pyjamas in 
the morning, but it would be an impertinence to obtrude 
upon their Jevée. A frost or two clears the temper of these 
curtain lecturers, and in the winter they steal into their 
beds with an awed silence. It may be that there is method 
in their domestic jars. They invite all enemies—cats, 
stoats, foxes, boys, and the like—to show themselves, to 
declare their intentions and appetites before the ouzel-cock 
fallsasleep. If none appear he has less to dream about. But 
in the leafless, hungry winter there are no curtains to the 
bed, and enemies are less challenged than evaded. Hasthe 





deep blue gentian any moral right to be so insistent as she 
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now is? And to find bushes of Canterbury bells when 
October is middle-aged is given to few generations of 
Englishmen, and the honeysuckle is still wooing the evening 
insects. Are we not going deep into Nature’s debt? We 
shall have a bill sent in for our out-of-season pleasures. 
Any day the new grass may be curled with heavy rime. 
Perhaps the cereals have never yet been quite so responsive. 
Less than a week after the drilling the green oat-blades 
are coming up in ranks, and the meanest of farmers cannot 
grudge his stock roots this winter, for they are enormous, 
The rabbits are so fat that almost any fool can shoot them, 
if he gets the chance. They almost waddle before the 
guns, and when invited to bolt, slink with a solemn gait 
from cover to cover as if they were merely leaving church 
before the sermon. But maybe before these lines see the 
cold light of print there will be a black revolution, and all 
things become normal once more. It is less pleasant so, 
no doubt, but all the decay of autumn needs the sharp 
septic surgery of frost, or it lets loose the zymotic diseases 
in horrid hordes upon us all, which is a bad consummation 
to a too regretful summer. 








HANNAH MORE 


DID any one, ever, at any time, do good works in quite so 
curious a way as Hannah More? The modern reader, 
while his head is bare and bowed in reverence at her zeal 
and mercy, finds the rest of his frame down to the toes 
trembling and aching with mutinous merriment. It is one 
of the most exhilarating of tasks to dip into her letters. 
She was a great educational influence, but, as she says, her 
plan is very limited and strict. She is writing to her 
Bowdler, the Bowdler—the apostle of fig-leaves, and she 
explains that the laity in her diocese “learn such coarse 
works as may fit them for service.’ Dr. Watts’ hymns 
were a powerful means to this end, and so were the Cheap 
Repository Tracts. She instituted schools and friendly 
benefit societies for poor women, with two little annual 
festivals, The members of these clubs had articles, the 
most alluring of them being “that every girl of fair 
character who married was t@ be given 5s., a pair of white 
stockings, and a new Bible.” The demand was almost as 
modest as the reward—of fair character! Those white 
stockings, knitted by the Misses More, twinkle through all 
her works, and the crown was a grand subject for advice 
to brides. Every village gossip suggested to the winner 
how to lay it out. Even the most improvident suggested a 
teaspoon or a piece of plate. Actually the honest brides, 
like the clean beasts, appeared at the last by sevens. 
But Hannah’s diocese was so strange that strange 
methods were required to work it. She once went 
ten miles below Cheddar to ask a rich farmer to help, and 
approached him across ploughed fields and shocking roads. 
He was deepl}, pained, and told her that religion was the 
ruin of agriculture and had been “ ever since it had been 
introduced by the monks down at Glastonbury.” Hannah 
soothed this frank pagan by-praising his wine, but called 
him—on paper—an ignorant, cold, unfeeling, rich farmer. 
She used the basest cajolery without a pang to overcome 
the suspicions of the farmers whom she depicts as tyrants 
and savages. ‘“ Their apples would be safer if the children 
were confined.” She drank brandy and water with them, 
“fondled their ugly children,” vaunted her schools as rare 
protectors of game. She even threatened them with a 
resident curate and raised tithe. By every possible means 
she planted schools and clubs, At the ferocious parish of 
Shipham, a dairy-wench had actually and already got a 
little class of thirty children, and 

“from her little pittarice bought books and provided rewards 


~ gingerbread for pie improved most. Blush, grandeur, 
ush !” 


Grandeur actually did'blush it seems. But Hannah was 
too grimly serious to blush, if she ever had cause ; and 
that gives a force to her style, which is turgid and yet 
suffused with sincerity. She gathered her schools on 


Callow Hill one August. ‘A boy of the best character 
carried a little flag,” and amid thousands of spectators, 
they marched singing Psalms. “ Six clergymen who were 
present said grace,” and beef and plum-pudding were 
served “as much as their stomachs would hold,” and then 
they were examined in the number of chapters they could 
repeat : 

As the design of the day was to prove to them the possibility of 
being merry and wise, we all joined in singing “God save the 
King” and amusing them by a little mirthful chat. 


She had fed nine hundred people, so her notions of con- 
viviality were at least generous, if incomplete. The glass- 
workers of Nailsea were a sore grief to her. The place 
abounded “in sin and wickedness, the usual consequences 
of glass-houses and mines.” It was the worst vein she had 
yet tapped, worse than 


savages, hard-hearted farmers, little cold country gentry, and 
a supercilious and ignorant corporation. 


In its nineteen little hovels, all in a row, lived near two 
hundred people. ‘Both sexes and all ages herding 
together ; voluptuous beyond belief.” The work was 
irregular, often night-work, and even 

intruding upon the privileges of the Sabbath. The wages high, 
the eating and drinking luxurious—the body scarcely covered, 
but fed with dainties of a shameful description. The high 
buildings of the glass-house ranged before the doors of these 
cottages—the great furnaces roaring—the swearing, eating, and 
drinking of these half-dressed, black-looking beings, gave it a 
most infernal and horrible appearance. One if not two joints of 
the finest meat were roasting in each of these little hot kitchens, 
pots of ale standing about, and plenty of early, delicate-looking 
vegetables. 


A gentleman friend, “being personally fearful,” bolted at 
this dreadful sight, but Hannah and Patty entered each 
hovel and harangued every separate family. They were 
most civilly met and welcomed to Botany Bay, or Little Hell, 
“as they themselves shockingly called it.” But the black 
makers of that now rare black white-flecked glass were 
most loyal disciples, and came humbly to school, young 
and old : 

About this time we had a sad and curious bustle at Shipham 
An infamous woman there, of depraved character, set up a ball, 
and drew aside too many of our young women. We flew imme- 
diately after this lady, and a dialogue too shocking to relate 
ensued. It did, indeed, show the depravity of the human heart 
when left to itself. We have consulted a Justice of the Peace, 
who has promised to assist us in setting aside the dancing. 


The fury of Hannah perhaps leads her to excess in her 
docket of the character of her saltatory sister. She 
managed to quash “ these shocking scenes of vice,” but 
only with heroic efforts; and when once her mind was 
made up she disdained no help from Church, State, Press, 
employer, schoolmaster, or personal ukase : 

Dancing [she says in her indignant charge] at Shipham must 
always be improper, but in the midst of religious institutions, 
societies, and schools it is particularly indecent and abominable. 
This is strong meat, especially as round-dances were then 
unknown. But enough has been said to show the imperial 
Hannah in her best and in her most masterful moments. 
There is something fascinating about her, even when she 
is denouncing a young card-playing curate or the lewd 
plays in a neighbouring town. She appealed to the dogged, 
masculine men of her generation. Her praise is in all the 
biographies. Ex-slave-trader John Newton hailed the 
Mendip as the chief mountain in the world, Sion only 
excepted. “ Homer,” he says, “never dreamed of such a 
scene as was exhibited on the top of Mendip,” when 
Hannah gave a school-feast. Johnson, Horace Walpole, 
Burke, Kennicott, Reynolds, anda dozen other great men 
delighted to honour her. Of course, they were quite 
right ; but there must have been much cause and excuse 
for her opponents, when they showed the cloven hoof and 
wrangled with her retainers. She was uniquely good no 
doubt, but possibly even more amusing than she was good. 
Only, luckily, no one then saw the amusing side. Asa writer 
of dramatic and devotional treatises she is asphyxiating, 
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REVIEWS 
THE FIGHTING “LONDONS” 


The “ Londons” of the British Fleet. By EDWARD FRASER. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 


Mr. FRASER has written a volume of absorbing interest on 
a hitherto neglected chapter of our naval history. If his 
style is the reverse of academic, this defect is easily atoned 
for by a certain breeziness of narration, which bears down 
perforce any attempt at captious opposition. The subject, 
too, is one that should appeal to all loyal Londoners, since 
the connection between the City of London and the Royal 
Navy has been fraught with consequences of momentous 
import to the whole Empire. In times of national peril 
the City has always come forward with offers of help. The 
churches of London are full of memorials of those who 
have fought the Empire’s battles at sea. Westminster 
Abbey alone contains the dust of twenty famous seamen, 
and the altar at St. Paul’s, Rotherhithe, is made of the timber 
of the fighting Téméraire. Then, too, we have Greenwich 
Hospital, with its memories of Nelson, and—on the ancient 
site of the Chapel Royal in Whitehall—the Royal United 
Service Institution, where are displayed a goodly number 
of trophies wrested from the enemy at Trafalgar. That 
one of the finest battleships in his Majesty’s Navy should 
bear the name of the London is in the circumstances not 
surprising. 

The first London of which we have any definite record 
was a merchantman which, with three consorts under her 
orders, entered Saldanha Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and took possession of the country in the name of James I. 
It is not, however, till the time of Cromwell that the name 
was bestowed on a ship of the line. The London, “a lusty 
ship of the secondrate . . . carrying sixty great guns,” 
was launched at Chatham on July 30th, 1656. Cromwell, 
who chose the name himself, appears to have intended it 
as a compliment to the City, which espoused the cause of the 
Parliamentarians at the time of the Great Rebellion. The 
vessel served in only three commissions however. In March, 
1665, while on her way up the Thames to fight the Dutch, 
she suddenly blew up and only twenty-five survivors were 
rescued from the floating wreckage. Her successor, the 
second London, was the gift of the City to the Royal Navy. 
She was rechristened the Loyall London by Charles II., 
whose interest in naval matters appears to have taken the 
harmless form of renaming the ships of the fleet. The 
Loyall London, however, was destined to. have a more 
glorious and eventful history than her predecessor. She 
took part in the Dutch wars, and at the engagement with 
De Ruyter at Solebay in 1672 she flew the colours of the 
— of York, at that time Lord High Admiral of the 
‘leet. 

In a series of somewhat breathless chapters Mr. Fraser 
recounts the adventures of the Londons of the British Fleet 
from the days of the Second Charles to the bombardment of 
Sebastopol. One of the most important disclosures which the 
volume contains, however, has no connection at all with 
the London. It relates to an incident which has been 
immortalised—and misreported—by Cowper, the loss at 
Spithead of the Royal George. Here are the facts of the 
case : 

No “land breeze shook the shrouds.” The Royal George 
that morning was at anchor, bows-on to what breeze there was. 
Her bottom fell out when the ship was being heeled over in the 
ordinary way for a “small repair” just below the water-line. That 
was the sole cause of the disaster. Evidence at the subsequent 
court-martial, given by a survivor who was below and heard the 
timbers rend apart, proved that. Other witnesses—including an 
admiral—described her timbers and frame as so rotten that in 
places the wood would not held the nails used to fasten on the 
copper sheathing. It was solely to avoid the fearful scandal that 
would have ensued, to escape the fierce outburst of national 
anger that must have flamed up from end to end of England at 
the discovery of the truth, that the Admiralty 1efused persistently 
to have the Royal George weighed up, alihough it was easily 


practicable. Contractors, indeed, repeatedly offered to do it for 
very little money. 





Mr. Fraser’s chapters on the American War are par- 
ticularly valuable, as they serve to point a much-needed 
moral for the guidance of contemporary statesmen. The 
history of the English Navy in the eighteenth century is— 
so far, at least, as our Legislature is concerned—a succes- 
sion of sordid and stupid blunders. Party politics have 
frequently proved the bane of our national life, but they 
reached the verge of insanity in the recall of Rodney bya 
Whig Ministry, and his supersession by an incompetent 
and third-rate politician. Mr. Fraser summarises the situa- 
tion with regard to the Navy and the American Colonies in 
a few well-chosen words : 


There would have been no Yorktown (he writes) had the two- 
power naval standard of that day being adhered to by the 
Ministry in the years before the war, had the fleet kept superior 
in ships of the line to any combination of the next two navies, 
“the Fleet of Great Britain to be maintained superior to the 
fleets of the two Houses of Bourbon,” according to the accepted 
maxim of British eighteenth-century statecraft. 


Wherein we discern a parallel and a prophecy. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the book contains a 
number of excellent illustrations, and—a point of some 
importance to the serious student—no fewer than four 
indexes. 


LOVE AND MILLIONS 


The Diva’s Ruby. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. (Macmillan 
and Co., 6s.) 


WHEN we scan the long list of machine-made stories which 
certain indefatigable writers have produced we find it a 
matter for congratulation of publishers and public that Mr. 
Marion Crawiford, with more than thirty novels to his 
credit, keeps his work on such a consistently high level. 
It is a far cry from “Greifenstein” to this romance of 
rubies, and there are signs that a concession (we hardly 
like to call it a secession) to more popular methods has 
been deemed advisable, but the same conscientiousness, 
the same care for language, the same ease of narration, 
characterise both ; and of late, we are glad to be able to 
say, Mr. Crawford is giving usa considerably larger amount 
of humour than he saw fit to display in his earlier books. 
There are a good many involuntary chuckles and several 
hearty laughs in this latest one, for which relief all 
reviewers must give sincere thanks. 

Although the title-page announces ‘“ The Diva’s Ruby” 
as a sequel to “Soprano” and “ Primadonna,” those who 
have not seen the first two need not hesitate to read it, for 
it forms a complete story in itself. To attempt a clear 
outline of the plot would lead us into complications, and 
the coincidences might seem too barefaced—for it must 
be admitted that the author makes rather a bold interpreta- 
tion of the theory of probabilities. So astute a writer, 
however, covers his position with such art that the happy 
medium between absurdity and feasibility is nicely kept. 
We may say that the characters include Margaret Donne, 
the famous lyric singer, and Rufus Van Torp, the American 
millionaire, who have already made their bow in “ Prima- 
donna,” and that Margaret’s dislike for Van Torp is 
changed by his masterly tactics into an admiration suffi- 
cient to justify the usual satisfactory ending. Van Torp 
making love is very effective : 


“TI won't give up the hope of making you marry me while 
you're alive and I am, not if you’re an old woman, and I'll put up 
all I have in the game, including my own life and other people’s, 
if it comes to that. Amen.” . 

Margaret bent her head a little and was silent. . . . 

“You have no right to speak like that,” she said rather weakly, 
after a moment. 

“ Perhaps not. I don’t know. But I consider that you have a 
right to know the truth, and that’s enoughforme. . . . He 
says he cares for you. Allright. SodolI. He says he'll marry 
you. I say that I will. Allright again. You're the prize put up 
for the best of two fighting men. You're not the first woman in 
history who's been fought for, but, by all that’s holy, there never 
was one better worth it—not Helen of Troy herself.” 


There is another millionaire, a Russian Countess, a 
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rascal who is the “ double” of her dead husband, and pre- 
sumes on the fact so far as to make love to her, a girl who, 
for part of the time, masquerades as a young man, and 
there are two fast steam-yachts, several rubies of fabulous 
value, and a good many other things which tend to the 
pleasant temporary bewilderment of the reader. With 
two millionaires who take two beautiful lauies on their 
respective yachts a great deal can be done : 


“ We must be going very fast,” said Lady Maud, “ for the sea is 
as flat asa millpond, and yet there’s a gale as soon as one gets 
out of the lee of things.” 

“She’s doing twenty-two, I believe,” replied Van Torp, “and 
she can do twenty-three if pressed. She will, by and by, when 
she gets warmed up.” 

“ Where are we going ?” Margaret asked. 
sure to get somewhere !” 

“T don’t know where we're going, I’m sure.” 
smiled inthe gloom. . . . 

“You must have told the captain what you wanted him to do. 
You must have given some orders !” 

“Why, Fetes & I told him to look around and see if he could 
find another yacht anything like this anywhere in the Mediter- 
ranean. So he’s just looking around, like that, I suppose. And 
if he finds another yacht anything like this we'll see which of us 
can go fastest.” 


The account of how the Lancashire Lass by mistake 
chased a fast Italian revenue-cutter is exciting and humorous 
to a degree—to that superlative degree, in fact, which 
Mr. Van Torp so gaily misuses. 

Other characters in the book are delineated with a sure 
touch ; Mrs. Rushmore, the American widow afflicted with 
“the celebrity habit ;” Stemp, the inimitable valet; Mr. 
Pinney, the Bond-street jeweller ; Baraka, the Tartar girl, 
whose presence casts over the whole story a glamour of 
the East—each adds to the interest in his or her special 
way. And when the author comes to the front for a word 
in the reader’s ear (how many authors can resist the temp- 
tation, we wonder) he has generally something worth 
saying : 

Big natures are usually most drawn to those that are even 
bigger than themselves, either to love them or to strive with them. 
It is the second-rates who take kindly to the little people, and are 
happy in the adulation of the small-fry. 

There is a sort of admiration which acknowledged beauties 
take for granted, and to which they attach no value unless it is 
refused them; but there is another kind that brings them rare 
delight when they receive it, for it is always given spontaneously, 
whether it be the wondering exclamation of a street-boy who has 
never seen — so beautiful in his life, or a quiet look 
and a short phrase from an elderly man who has seen what is 
worth seeing for thirty or forty years, and who has given up 
making compliments. 

So, considering all things, we can forgive Mr. Crawford 
an occasional split infinitive and his use of “‘ phenomenal” 
in the sense of “extraordinary” (which we thought was a 
private right of the Daily Chronicle) ; but we find it hard 
to forgive him for letting this sentence slip into good 
company : 

Americans, as a rule, would a little rather live in hotels than in 
houses of their own, perhaps because it is less trouble and no 
dearer, at least not in American cities. 


With which little grumble we may recommend “The 
Diva’s Ruby” to the extensive circle of Mr. Crawford’s 
admirers. 


“ At this rate we are 


The millionaire 





CUPID AND ASCULAPIUS 


Priests of Progress. By .G. CoLMoRE. (Stanley Paul and 
Co., 63.) 


THE propagandist who delivers his opinions in the form of 
a novel, the title of which gives no indication of the 
peculiar nature of its contents, crosses the swift river of 
failure by a narrow plank-bridge—if he crosses it at all— 
and needs uncommon wariness to compass the double 
result of holding the attention of the specialist and at the 
same time compelling the interest of the ordinary reader. 
To achieve both—to weave a clever love-story into an 








investigation of the pros and cons of vivisection, as the 
author of this book has done—is somewhat of a triumph. In 
most works of this description we find that the “ characters ” 
are very characterless—merely puppets, in fact, into whose 
lips are put interminable monologues and lengthy diatribes, 
with the natural consequence of ineffable boredom to all 
those who do not happen to be students of the particular 


theme under consideration. “ Priests of Progress” offers 
us a pleasant contrast. Whether the reader be a vivi- 
sectionist,an anti-vivisectionist, or treads neutral ground, 
he cannot fail to be warmly interested from the very 
beginning. The discussion of medical affairs is hardly 
congruous with the objects of THE ACADEMY, so we may 
say impartially that Mr. Colmore shows himself strong on 
the “ anti” side, without offending by violence of language 
or imprudence of detail. He is graphic, certainly ; a little 
too poignant once or twice for our taste ; but he does not 
know how to be dull, and dulness is a béte noire not easily 
avoided in a book of this type. 

The story is that of the love of the hero, Gale, a medical 
student holding the orthodox creed, for the daughter of a 
noted physician, Miss ‘‘ David” Lowther. She is wooed by 
a man who has already reached fame, and won from young 
Gale under a specious promise of wealth whereby she 
shall be enabled to pursue her artistic proclivities. Her 
disillusionment comes years after, when, unknown to him, 
she is a witness of her husband’s operation on a dog. 
There isa scene, and she secedes to the other camp. Of 
the death of her husband and Gale’s final success in his 
lasting love for her the latter part of the book tells ina way 
that leaves little to be desired. 

The dialogues of the students are very fresh and humor- 
ous, and there are several neat passages which hit off the 
poorer class of London landlady and her rooms better than 
pages of detail could do: 


He rang the bell, and asked to see Mrs. Crouch. Mrs. Crouch 
came, expectant and slightly anxious ; she hoped it wasn’t fleas ; 
but if ever a bed had been disinfected careful, that bed on the 
first floor—But Gale’s first words reassured her. 

“Mrs, Crouch,” said he, with an attempt at indifference, “I'm 
going to give a tea-party.” 

Mrs. Crouch was instantly affable. 
many guests might you be expecting ?” 

“We shall be, I expect, six. I want everything very—in fact, 
exceedingly nice.” 

“Which I couldn't allow it otherwise, Sir.” 

“T should like clean curtains up the day before.” 

“ Anything to oblige, Sir, if you don’t mind a trifle extry for the 
washing.” 

“Not at all. And—er—I wonder if you have any other tea- 
cups than the ones you usually give me. Very nice, of course, for 
ordinary wear, but—I’m expecting some ladies.” 

“ Have no fear, Sir,” said Mrs. Crouch. “ Mr. Crouch was in 
service with the aristocracy, and when we married, me being cook 
in a county family, he received a tea-service—Dresding,” 

“If I can have that, I'll be quite satisfied.” 

“My trousseau was a dozen teaspoons, which, though my 
mistress was plain Mrs., they were solid. And I shall be pleased for 
you to have the loan of them.” 

“ Thank you!” said Gale. “ That’s splendid.” 

“ No ladies couldn't drink their tea more refined in theic own 
houses,” said Mrs, Crouch—“ nor stir it, than what they’ll do here.’ 


The quality of good writing as distinct from “ fine” 
writing is well shown in a paragraph which comes at the 
climax of the struggle of “ David”—now Mrs. Cranley- 
Chance—with her former convictions : a struggle and a 
conclusion which involved the certainty that her house 
would be divided against itself. She has a little invalid 
child, Vi: 

In Vi’s room she found no consolation, for Vi was in pain, rest- 
less and unhappy. She was able at last to give some ease to the 
poor little body, to soothe in a measure the strained nerves ; and 
seeing that the child was disposed to dose, she went into the next 
room to stand for a few minutes by an open window. 

Outside, in the streets, she had had a glimpse of hope; she 
longed again to look forth into the night. She would find, per- 
haps, if not hope, courage; if not courage, calm; for, as she 
walked, calm had seemed to her to bethe evening's special attribute. 
Calm it still was; but there was movement too, and, besides the 


“Certainly, Sir. How 
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street sounds, a low, soft pattering, A thin rain dropped ; a faint 
wind wandered ; the night was full of sighs. 


While we consider that the province of the novel] is more 
to present life, or aspects of it, impartially than to take 
sides on any particular question or controversy, we can 
congratulate the author of this book on the skilful way in 
which he has dealt with a very difficult task. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF WAR 


Some Neglected Aspects of War. By Captain A. T. MAHAN. 
(Sampson Low, 6s. net.) 


For the matter of that, most aspects of war are [neglected 
nowadays. Verestchagin and the humanitarians on the one 
side, and Chauvinism on the other, have seen to that. 
“Horrors” and “glory” are the two catchwords which 
have driven out of the mind of that rather mind-lacking 
individual the “man in the street,” and his brother, 
the man in the club smoking-room, all practical con- 
sideration of war as a practical necessity or as a 
problem in ethics. Yet war, as recent events have 
taught us, remains an actuality, looming constantly on 
the horizon of Europe. Statesmen (not politicians) 
know it—have to know it—and monarchs know it; but 
nations never wake up to the fact until they are shaken. 
Hague Conferences, and library-distributing millionaires 
babble of universal peace and universal arbitration, as if 
human nature were as devoid of blood and bones as their 
own easy eloquence. Andsome War Ministers “ manage ” 
the affairs of the armies committed to their charge as if the 
Millennium were with us, and as if armies were a pictur- 
esque survival, a sort of national hobby for the provision of 
indifferent spectacularism. Most wars of aggression are 
either commercial or religious in origin. The danger 
threatening in the Near East at the present moment is 
both—and chiefly religious. And Heaven forbid that the 
time should come—yet—when religion is no longer worth 
a fight! Perhaps Christianity has been responsible for 
more bloodshed than any other religion in the history of 
the world, and therein lies one of its most tangible proofs 
of vitality. Islam is at any rate a good second, and no one 
will deny the vitality of Islam. 

But whether the god be Gold, or Allah, or Christ, so long 
as there is faith in any god there will be war. And so 
long as there is war, no aspect of it can rightly be 
neglected. 

Captain Mahan has achieved a position as an exponent 
of the practical aspects of war which gives him a peculiar 
right to speak with authority. And with all his long 
experience as a naval officer—we had almost said in spite 
of it—he is able to approach his subject from the dis- 
passionate and detached point of view of the philosopher— 
the philosopher who knows what heis talking about. They 
are rare. In collecting these papers, and adding to them 
two excellent essays by Mr. H. S. Pritchett and Mr. J. S. 
Corbett, he has made a valuable addition to the biblio- 
graphy of a subject which already owes much to his pen. 

And Captain Mahan believes in war from the practical 
and the moral and the philosophical standpoint : 

Be it by action or be it by submission, by action positive or by 
action negative, whatsoever is not of faith—of conviction—is sin. 


Old words and good. And here again : 
It is not the accuracy of the decision but the faithfulness to 


conviction that constitutes the moral worth of an action, national 
or individual. 


In other words there are two sides to a quarrel, and both 
sides may be just : 

Even if mistaken, the moral wrong of acting against conviction 
works a deeper injury to the man and to his kind than can the 
merely material disasters that may follow upon obedience. Even 
the material evils of war are less than the moral evil of 
compliance with wrong. 


In his paper upon “ War from the Christian Standpoint ” 








Captain Mahan is no fess outspoken, no less certain of his 
ground : 


I do not appear before you [the Church Congress, Providence, 
Rhode Island, November 15th, 1g00], therefore, as an apologist 
for War in the modern colloquial sense of the word “apology.” 
I do not feel myself hampered by any uneasy distrust of the 
soundness of my cause. I affirm that War, under conditions 
that may and do arise, is righteous ; and further that, under such 
conditions, it is distinctly an unrighteous deed to refrain from 
forcibly redressing evil when it is in the power of thine hand to 
do so, 

On the other hand, to clear the ground of bootless discussion, 
I admit willingly that War is not evil, but an evil—a very different’ 
thing. Amputation is an evil, but it is not evil. I admit that, 
were the universal world living a life of Christian perfection, War 
would be unnecessary and wrong ; and, finally, as the world is 
doubtless progressing, I gladly concede the duty of minimising 
the frequency of War. . 


The clear-headed exposition of such passages of the 
New Testament as bear upon the subject of war are a 
lesson in cool impartiality and common sense, while the 
reverence cf the spirit in which this thorny matter is 
approached does Captain Mahan honour, “ The Practical 
Aspect of War” contains much shrewd argument, and one 
striking passage which Australians would do weli to take 
to heart. His concluding phrase gives the keynote : 

All the naval power of the British Empire cannot save a remote 
ee which neither breeds men in plenty nor imports them 
reely. 

The last two articles are concerned with the capture of 
“ private property” at sea, by Mr. Julian S. Corbett, and 
the cognate subject of “ Belligerent Merchant Shipping,” 
by Captain Mahan. The former has appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century. Both are written from the only point 
of view which appeals to the practical student of war, 
upholding the established practice as the only means by 
which naval warfare can have any effective reaction upon 
military operations. Both articles are eminently temperate 
in their language, but no less certain in their conclusions. 

The collection of essays will strike a casual reader asa 
skilful enunciation of common-sense views. Its value will 
not strike him at the first reading, for the propositions 
which it contains are couched in such straightforward 
fashion that he will not realise that they are new to him. 
But a second perusal will make any reader whose attention 
is sufficiently arrested to induce him to undertake it feel 
that the confident “of course” attitude which he adopted 
at first is the result rather of the convincing presentment of 
facts than of his own previous knowledge of them, 





OLD CHINA 


Chats on Oriental China, By J. F. Biacker. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 5s.) 


Ir is to be supposed that the title of this very useful book 
is to be taken as an excuse beforehand for all shortcomings 
in the way of bad spelling and worse English. Otherwise, 
we should hardly feel inclined to penetrate beyond the 
first page. We'can only exercise our charity, and take it 
for granted that the author did not mean to write “ teaming 
with mythology” or “course clay” or “ opaque colours 
which were used in over the glaze.” We must put aside 
all predilections in favour of the proper use of the English 
language, and take the book at its true valuation as an 
eminently useful guide to the study of Oriental china, 
having no pretensions to literary value. So estimated, the 
book earns praise. The British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum are daily visited by many people who 
gaze with quite uncomprehending joy at the mysterious 
beauties of the collections of Oriental ware which are 
displayed with all the savan?’s disregard for the ignorance 
of the multitude. They know nothing, and can learn 
nothing, of the history of the porcelain marvels of colour 
and form which delight them, tor it seems to be one of the 
most cherished principles of the authorities to keep their 
knowledge of these mattersto themselves, That is where 
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Mr. Blacker steps in. He gives us a most judicious 
selection of masterpieces of the typical art of the Flowery 
Land, accompanied by an analytical description of the 
“ sale-catalogue”” type, interspersed with “chats” on the 
mythology, history, and the technique of the subject, 
which cannot fail to be useful to the museum-wanderer 
and to the budding collector—though to the latter class 
we can hardly refrain from giving Punch’s advice. To 
collect. Oriental porcelain with any hope of success 
requires not only the purse of Croesus, but a far longer 
training and greater acumen than can be gathered 
from the study of handbooks and the reading of “chats” 
on the subject. Mr. Blacker’s advice on the matter is good, 
if one must collect. Go toa good and reliable dealer—if 
you can find one—and put yourself in his hands. But 
better far is it to be content with the wealth of the 
national collections, and to admire what one cannot hope 
to possess, 

Mr. Blacker’s book will help its readers to this latter end. 
The only suggestion that we can make for the improve- 
ment of the book in the second edition, which is sure to be 
required, is the addition to the illustrations of the places in 
which the pieces illustrated are to be found—unless we 
add that the correction of orthographical and grammatical 
mistakes might receive attention. That is doubtless a 
matter in the majority of cases for the printer. 

The Chinese section is by far the better of the two main 
divisions of the book. The Japanese portion is jejune, and 
obviously does not command the interest of the author in 
any great degree. With regard to the illustrations, we can 
only echo the author’s regret that the price of the volume 
forbids the presentation of the pieces in their glory of 
colour. But then the price is one of the great advantages 
of the books of this series, for it makes accessible to all 
the proper understanding of the original work, and that is 
the object held in view by the publishers, who will 
assuredly reap their reward. 








FICTION 


A Bachelor's Love Story. By ANTHONY Grim. (Greening 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


Ir would be absurd to apply the test of a serious criticism 
to such a novel as this. ‘The book contains 320 pages of 
closely-printed matter, and the reader who has succeeded 
in reaching the end (if any such may indeed be found) will 
be tempted to ask “To what purpose is this waste?” The 
author may be possessed of many accomplishments, but it 
is very certain:that he cannot write a novel. He is wofully 
ignorant of the very elements of plot-construction. Of his 
attempts at characterisation we dare not trust ourselves to 
write. The narrative rambles hither and thither, back- 
wards and forwards in an aimless and desultory fashion. 
There is a mystery which we cannot imagine the most 
unsophisticated of readers desiring to fathom. For the rest, 
the story consists of some very tedious dialogue, some 
quite impossible villainy and the wholly unentertaining 
adventures of a few dull but harmless cranks. To offer 
the unsuspecting public stuff of this nature in return for 
the sum of six shillings savours somewhat of impertinence. 


Catherine's Child. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PastuRE. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 


SomE time ago, noticing one of Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s 
novels in these columns, we credited her with a true and 
delicate touch im matters of sentiment, and commented 
upon the unfailing sweetness of atmosphere to be found in 
her pages. In this latest book from her pen, where 
“Catherine of Calais” watches over the fortunes of Philippa, 
her pretty, independent, wayward daughter, we discover 
no reason to recant from thcse opinions. In addition to 
this, the authoress invariably gives us a good tale—the 
nicest touch, the finest atmosphere, are worth little unless 
they have a basis of adequate plot (pace Mr. Henry James) ; 
and if we do rather need a genealogical table to assist us 





in remembering the relationships of the ladies and gentle- 
men who saunter through the first chapter, by the time we 
arrive at the story they are comfortably sorted out and we 
have ceased to worry over who is who. 

Philippa, the central figure, a girl of sixteen, comes to 
London from Devonshire, and her adventures in the new 
surroundings form the main part of the theme. To us, 
however, the most beautiful and captivating person in the 
book is little Lily, the child whose father and friends so 
misunderstand her wondering and groping mind. Her 
diary, discovered and angrily read by her unpleasant aunt, 
becomes her salvation when it falls into her father’s hands ; 
the extracts given are as quaint and true to childhood as 
anything we have seen : 


“ My father has a reddish face and a goldish moustache, I may 
be prejidiced in his favour, but I think him nice-looking, though 
his nose is rather round at the tip. Granny is han- 
some, for an old person, I mean, only her neck is rather baggy. 
o % When Aunt Clara told me I could not remember the last 
time Uncle David came, the devel tempted me to say I did. It 
turns out I wasn’t born. Every one is libel to make mistakes. 
i. Te ert the devel was at it again tempting me to 
take three almonds off the sideboard, but I only took one. Unfor- 
tunately I pulled it out of my pocket with my handkerchief at 
lessons. Granny said children don’t know what head- 
aches mean ; I smiled to myself. When no one is iooking I can 
be as sarkastic as Granny. . Last night my think was 
about winning a V.C. for myself. The house was on fire and I 
saved every one by my presence of mind. As it hapened, the 
King and Queen was there, so my gallantry was rewarded. Aunt 
Clara had to stand by and see it done, which is the part of this 
think I like best. . When I grow up I shall marry Uncle 
David if it is not illigle. Aunt Clara says she has been obliged 
to tell Uncle David how naughty I am. I wish I was dead. 
- » « Ihave written a letter to poor Mamma, and buried it in 
my own garden as deep asI could. Perhaps God will let her 
read it, and in it I have asked her to come and fetch me. I don’t 
know what else to do. ‘“ 


We have fallen in love with mischievous, warm-hearted, 
little Lily, and should like to hear more about her. With 
old Lady Sarah’s worldly wisdom we find ourselves 
amused and sometimes in sympathy. “Why must every 
female creature be bound to thump a pianoforte?” she 
inquires, truculently ; and again, ‘“ What is an author, after 
all, but an indiscreet person who can’t keep his thoughts 
to himself ?” 

We cannot say much for Mrs, de la Pasture’s reproduc- 
tion of the Devonshire dialect. “ Her’ll come back tu yu, 
zo shar as Vate,” surely was never spoken in that county, 
from which the present writer hails. And “ orange- 
brown” is a shade in eyes which seems unfamiliar. 
Chaucer, too, in our edition, does not say “parfitte gentil 
knight,” or the line would not scan. Lastly, to end our 
very modest list of complaints, we feel rather sorry that 
David Moore, the strong, capable soldier, did not marry 
the pretty and dainty widow Catherine in her loneliness, 
instead of Catherine’s daughter, eighteen years his junior. 
It would have been a sounder conclusion, 


The End of the Fourney. 
(Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 


A GREAT deal of trouble has gone to the writing of this 
book, and the trouble is a little obvious. Apart from that, 
it is as satisfactory and exciting as the most eager reader 
could desire. We get a trifle tired of the perpetual 
married-woman.-and-her-lover theme and the inevitable 
blind husband, but when a novelist gives us compensations 
in a choice selection of original accessory characters we 
are inclined to feel proportionately grateful. The Marquis 
of Tunstall, a disreputable person with whom one would 
not bother to argue (“one simply picked him up and 
dropped him in the nearest pond ’”’), but who, nevertheless, 
made it worth people’s while to keep him alive, since they 
hadn’t the pluck to kill him—is distinctly an original. The 
following anecdote will give his mode of interpreting life : 

He picked up a very smart, well-dressed young person and took 
her to dinner, very proud of himself, as a always is when he’s 
misbehaving in that fashion ; Jim and Violet Raleigh had some 
people dining there, so Tunstal] was delighted, especially as Mrs, 
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Raleigh seemed to be watchiag him with great interest. Firally 
she sent him a little note: “‘ Dear Tunstall—When my maid has 
finished dinner, would you let her go straight home? I want her 
to dress me for the Hanmer’s dance to-night.” 

There are several charmingly wicked children in the 
book, too, especially the inseparable Robin and Patty, who 
took punishments and rewards together, and who, when 
taxed with the smashing of a stained-glass window, 
admitted handsomely, “‘ We throwed a stone and breakened 
it this morning.” Six-year-old Betty also is irresistible : 

“Ts any one here?” Mr. Barrington asked. In answer 
to the question an extremely small person got up from the floor 
behind a table where she was sitting, and came forward with 
grave reassuring courtesy. 

“ Nobody much,” she said. 

“ Really, I beg your pardon,” said the man seriously ; “ but Iam 
obliged to have this room to myself for an hour for business pur- 
poses. You will excuse me.” He looked suggestively towards 


the open windows. 

“T will go away and paddle,” said Betty, with a slight bow. 
Inall her life, which had now reached a span of six years, she had 
never met anybody but her father who talked to her in this 
delightful fashion ; and down to the very bottom of her soul she 


adored him forit. . . . : 
“ You look rather tired, father. Is your earache troubling you 


again?” 

“ Well, thank you, yes ; it is troublesome.” 

“ They tell me,” said Betty, leaning her own ear against the top 
of the writing-table by which Barrington had now sat down—it 
reached just comfortably to the top—“ they tell me that a little 
bit of onion in the ear is a good thing.” 

The author is by way of being a philosopher—in fact, he 
is a shade too fond of soliloquising at the rate of a page at 
a time ; but he has some neat and occasionally mordant 
aphorisms : 

The wisest words of the sagest counsellor fall unheeded if he 
has a black on his nose, and if his audience is merely speculating 
how long it will be before the philosopher finds it out. 

Barrington, the stolid and trustful husband of Lady 
Frances, is well drawn : 

He was a man who suffered inevitable injuries gracefully, and 
had paid five guineas for two water-colour drawings of fishing- 
boats hauling in their nets under full sail in a brisk breeze—as 
everybody knows to be the habit of fishing-boats—with profuse 
compliments to the artist and vendor. 

Lady Frances appeals strongly to the reader as being too 
woefully harassed by the love of Geoffrey Churchill, of 
whom passion had taken riotous and complete possession 
after its ten  oveed sleep. We think the latter the least 
satisfactory character in the book, although the author 
has a good deal to say about him. The style of writing 
lifts the story considerably above the average, and the 
most captious critic could not complain of the language. 


Dark Corners, By F.E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


Tuis is a very readable story, though the interest lies rather 
with the incidents narrated than with the characters, who 
are, for the most part, a profoundly dull set of people. 
The heroine invokes our sympathy, while making but 
scant appeal to our affection or respect. Her chief 
characteristics appear to be a thoroughly feminine curiosity 
and a tiresome habit of losing husbands. She marries 
three times during the course of the novel. Her first 
husband is an emasculated boy, who is sent to South Africa 
to learn the essentials of manhood, and is reported as 
having got killed in the process. Spouse Number Two is a 
being of a different order. A mechanical inventor by 
profession, he adopts brutality as a hobby. Injured by an 
accident, he transfers himself and wife to India, and it is 
here that the fun really begins. For there is a wondrous 
Malabar magician—a weaver of spells, a dealer in unlawful 
mysteries—who plays havoc with the destinies of the 
heroine and her husband. And lest anything should be 
wanting in her catalogue of horrors, Mrs. Penny has thrown 
in a peculiarly revolting murder. The murderer is 
eventually tracked to his lair by an abnormally smart 
inspector of police, who is (you will be surprised to learn) 
no other than the heroine’s long-lost husband. Ergo, the 
heroine is a bigamist, and matters might have proved 





extremely awkward if Spouse Number Two had not con- 
trived to get himself murdered in the nick of time. The 
heroine is now free to return to her former lover, whom 
she re-marries under another name. It is all charmingly 
irregular, Most readers, however, will prefer Mrs. Penny 
when she confines herself to “spooks.” There is enough 
occultism in the volume to keep the Psychical Research 
Society busy for the next twenty years. 


The House of the Crickels. By KATHARINE TYNAN. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 


THERE are certain authors from whom we expect pleasant, 
careful, capable work, never bad, never exceptionally fine, 
about whose books it is not easy to say anything fresh in 
the way of criticism. Mrs. Kathgrine Tynan belongs to 
this group, and in her new study of an Irish family she 
keeps well up to the level of her previous novels. The 
subject—that of a girl, born of poor parents, who is gifted 
with a beautiful voice, through which she may reach fame 
and fortune—is one which has been treated many times 
before, without doubt ; but the writer manages to retain 
our strong interest unfailingly. She stops the fame and 
fortune by a severe illness, giving the heroine instead a 
lover at last. Hannah Moore is repressed and treated 
shamefully by her parents in her youth, but escapes their 
tyranny and poverty by the aid of friends in high places, 
who, discovering her gift of song, send her to learn music 
first in Dublin, afterwards in London. Her sister Julia, 
engaged to a miserable old farmer of eat elopes with 
a younger, more attractive lover ; and through a misunder- 
standing as to who this lover is (it must be admitted that 
the reader is not successfully mystified) poor Hannah 
suffers a good deal of pain. She becomes engaged toa 
man for whom her feeling is that of mere affection. This 
latter is killed by a convenient railway accident—we do 
not feel quite happy about that, but obviously he had to go 
somehow—and the brazen, beautiful Julia is discovered as 
the wife of the man who had run off with her, and not, 
after all, the wife—or worse—of the young squire whose 
kiss had once and for all wakened Hannah’s heart. So 
things are straightened up in the last chapter, and the 
crickets are left to chirp in peace. 

The description of the squalid household, the disgraceful 
father and mother, the son Michael and his struggles, the 
hopeless existence of the small, unclean farm, is extremely 
well done ; and this first portion of the book is one of the 
best impressions of life in the distressful country that Mrs. 
Tynan has ever given to her readers. Of one corner of 
life, we ought rather to say ; for by contrast she gives us 
a glimpse of a happy, well-managed homestead not far 
—— other side of the medal. Once again her 
readers will be well pleased. 


Salvator. By PERCEVAL GIBBON. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


MozaMBIQUE—and Sussex ; the calm, eterna! Sunday of 
the grassy downs, and the hectic glow of East Africa ; such 
are the two violently contrasting scenes between which the 
plot of this stirring book fluctuates. Had it been published 
a few years ago we should have said that the inception of 
“ Salvator” was ‘directly due to Mr. Anthony Hope and 
his “ Prisoner of Zenda,” for a certain humorous dexterity 
in dialogue, and the general manner of the book, recall 
insistently that chronicle of Ruritanian love and politics. 
But Mr. Gibbon has here more appreciation of tempera- 
ment, more psychology, than appear in the former romance ; 
and his study of contrasts extends not only to the scenery. 
Salvator, the visionary whose whole heart is fixed upon his 
plan of saving the town of Mozambique by means of fire 
and sword, conceiving himself set apart for that one 
purpose, and Charters, the typical Englishman, impene- 
trable, constitutionally incapable of entering into his 
friend’s high-flown projects, make admirable foils for each 
other. They both fall in love with an English girl, who at 
first is carried away by the revolutionary’s enthusiasm ; she 
admires him as a man with an object in life, and is inclined 
to look down on the home-loving Charters. Afterwards 
she finds her mistake, and they both have to admit the 
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innate differences which birth and training have widened 
into a breach that only the very deepest love could hope to 
bridge. Charters is the mate for her, as we are led to 
perceive through the whole story, but there are some 
exciting times to be suffered before the consummation is 
reached. 

We do not happen to have resided in Mozambique, and 
are therefore compelled to judge the descriptions of that 
rather lurid town from a purely detached and epnsn 
standpoint ; even so, they pass muster easily as the wor 
of a clever artist and, we should imagine, observer ; Mr. 
Gibbon has the knack of inoculating his readers with the 
travel-fever. Of the secondary characters in this book we 
should single out the inimitable Pumphrey, Salvator’s 
handyman, ready with joke or knife, as required, for special 
notice. He is a huge success ; he is never at a loss, He 
bribes a greaser to pump soft-soap into the boilers of a 
Portuguese gunboat, thus temporarily disabling her : 

“They don’t know,” he chucked in guarded tones. 

haven't got a notion of any trouble ahead. By-and-bye they ’ 
start her up. The noble captain ’ll ring for steam, an’ the gilt- 
edged chief ‘ll give it to him. And she'll move off, flapping her 
propeller sort of languid till she begins to feel it ; and that engine- 
room ‘Il be like Saturday night at a circus.” 
“Modern science,” he says humorously, “is my long 
suit.” Any devilment that can advance the cause of his 
chief Pumphrey he is up to, and we have a glimpse of him, 
after Salvator’s tragic death, engineering fresh revolutions 
in Venezuela. We quote the final paragraph of his letter 
to Charters on the last page : 

I would write more, but I’ve fet to go toalevee, and the clothes 
I wear nowadays take time and humouring to get into. So I'll 
wish you and her ladyship everything you can wish for your- 
selves, and offer just one respectful tip. If ever you ng to 
be hard up for a name for a little boy, and was to think Leonard 
would sit easy on him, it would make me walk edgeways with 
pride. I would beg you to reply to this scrawl, but I’ve an idea 
that this address is what you might call precarious.—I am, Sir, 
yours to command, 


“The 


LEONARD PUMPHREY, 
(Lieut.-General). 
Decidedly Mr. Perceval Gibbon has done well in writing 
this story, and “ Little Pumphrey,” in spite of his subordi- 
nation to greater affairs, is the man of the book. 








CHAUCER A NORFOLK MAN 


WITH our present limited knowledge of the kith and kin 
of the poet Chaucer it is difficult to answer Mr. Walter 
Rye’s able statements, whereby he wishes to establish the 
fact that Chaucer was born at Lynn. The fact that the 
name of a John Chaucer appearing upon a Bede Roll of 
the Trinity Guild of Lynn is important may be accepted ; 
but the same name is frequently recorded upon the Corpo- 
ration Rolls for the Borough of Colchester—1310-1311—in 
connection with the following circumstance :—‘ That on 
the night of St. John the Evangelist’s Day, ¥ohn, son of 
Gerard le Chaucer, entered the close of the Commonalty of 
the town beyond the walls were the prisoners were shut 
up against the fence of the town” (Roll I., m. 6). There 
was likewise in Colchester at the same time a Richard 
le Chaucer, son of Bartholomew le Chaucer (Roll II., mm. 
6,7; Roll III, m.1). It is clear, then, that John Chaucer 
was not an uncommon name in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, for we find it upon the Ipswich Corpora- 
tion Records also. 

I do not wish to dwell upon the “ presumptive evidence ” 
brought forward by Mr. Rye, except to mention the fact 
that Alexander de Sinton, Rector of the “ obscure village 
of Norfolk, Baldeswell,” in 1335, died in his house near the 
churchyard of St. Bridget, London, and may have been 
known to some members of the poet’s family (Col. Wills 
of the City Court of Hastings, I., 410). 

Chaucerian scholars accept the statements that Geoffrey 
Chaucer was the son of John Chaucer, a vintner, who was 
son of Robert Chaucer of London and Ipswich, and that 
John Chaucer, the poet’s father, was abducted from the 








house of his stepfather, Richard le Chaucer, in December, 
1324. This has been accepted because the existence of 
another John Chaucer, vintner, was not known. It is 
generally believed that the John Chaucer, brother of 
Thomas Heroun, mentioned in the will of Richard le 
Chaucer, 1349, was son of his wife Mary by her first 
husband, Robert le Chaucer of Ipswich. This was not so, 
for the original entry in the roll of the City Court of 
Hastings names John Chaucer, his son (filius suus), not 
her—i.e., Mary’s son (filius ejus). The probable argument 
against this reading may be that the entries upon the rolls 
are not all of a strictly grammatical construction. Such an 
argument would have much weight were it not for the 
fact that other records exist which seem to make it clear 
that John Chaucer, brother of Thomas Heroun, was 
not the John Chaucer, son of Robert and Mary Chaucer 
of Ipswich. 

Among the “ Miscellanea of the Exchequer” (Nos. +, 
ws) are records of an inquisition held before John de 
Grantham, Mayor, January 2oth, 1328, giving the names of 
those who left the City of London against the King, in 
the company of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, at Winchester 
and Bedford, in spite of the proclamation made within the 
City. The proclamation was against any one coming to 
Parliament attended by an armed force (“ Cal. of City 
Letter Books,” E. 227). Henry, Earl of Lancaster, went 
with this armed force to the Parliament at Salisbury, but 
stayed at Winchester, October, 1328 (Stubb’s ‘“ Const. 
Hist.,” II., 390), and at Bedford, January, 1328 (idem). 
Among the citizen soldiers who were under the command 
of John de Bedford, of London, was F¥ohn le Chaucer, 
Brother of Thomas Heroun. Johu Chaucer, son of Mary 
Chaucer, was only twelve years old when abducted from 
the house of Richard le Chaucer in December, 1324, and 
could not therefore have been old enough to have joined 
the Earl of Lancaster’s forces as a soldier in October, 
1338. It is evident that the one John Chaucer is named as 
brother of Thomas Heroun to distinguish him from the 
other John Chaucer living in the same household. 

It is probable that John Heroun, le Chaucer, was one of 
the armed men sent by the City authorities under the 
leadership of the same John de Bedford, to the King at 
Stanhope, in aid of the war with Scotland, which was con- 
cluded March, 1328 (“ Cal. of Letter Bks.,”’ F., 206 ; Stubb’s 
“ Const. Hist.,” II., p. 389). This discovery brings us to the 
conclusion that the poet’s father, John Chaucer, vintner, 
may have been either John Heroun, son of Richard le 
Chaucer of London, or John Malyn, son of Richard le 
Chaucer of Ipswich and London. If he were the son of 
Richard Heron, le Chaucer, then the year 1328 may be the 

ear of the birth of the poet; but whichever of the two 
ohn Chaucers was the poet’s father, it still remains to be 
shown who was John Chaucer, husband of Agnes de 
Norwell, living in 1363 (“ Anc, Deeds,” A. 8733). The con- 
clusion which I at present arrive at from my researches is 
that Geoffrey Chaucer’s father was John Chaucer of 
Ipswich, husband of Agnes de Norwell, and that the poet 
was born in Alegate circa 1340. 

VINCENT B. REDSTONE. 


—— 
—_—— 


AKIMBO 


THE N.E.D. discusses two proposed etymologies, regard- 
ing neither as satisfactory. The two earliest quotations 
are c, 1400 (Beryn), “‘The hoost . . set his hond in 
kenebowe,” and 1611, “ To set his hands a kenbow” (Cot- 
grave, s.v. arcade). It occurs, however, also in Cooper 
(1573), and elsewhere in Cotgrave—e.g., s.v. quarrer, se 
quarrer, to strout, or square it, look big on’t, carry his 
arms a kemboll, braggadochio like [cf. Let’s kimbaw the 
cull, Let’s beat that fellow, and get his money (by huffing 
and bullying) from him, New Dict. of the Canting Crew, 
. . . by B. E, Gent, Lond., 1690], and s.v. anse, les bras 

courbez en anse, with armes a-kemboll. So also Miege 
(x79) sv. anse and carrer, The expression faire le pot 
deux anses, to stand with arms akimbo, is not in the 
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Dict. Gén., but is given by Littré and most of the older 
dictionaries—e.g., “On dit proverbialement de ceux qui 
mettent les mains sur les hanches pour quereller quelcun, 
on par fierté, qu’ ils font le pot a deux anses” (Furetiére, 
1727). This modern rendering of L. ansatus (v.i.) appears 
to be almost peculiar to French. Torriano (1659) has To 
set his arms on kemboll, metter le braccia in croce 
(kembow does not apparently occur in Florio), Veneroni 
(1714), Faire le pot a deux anses, far del bravo cou le 
mani in cintola. Velasquez (1888) gives “ ponerse en 
jarras 6 en asas,” but the older Spanish dictionaries 
do not record this expression. Oudin (1660) has nothing 
at all resembling it, and Stevens (1726) renders arm; 
a kembo, by Las manos en las caderas, los bracos 
enarcados:; so also Delpino (1763), s.v. akembo. The 
metaphor seems to have been known in Dutch, for Kilian 
(1620) has Koperen pot, Adag. Homo ansatus, Plaut. qui 
incedit utroque brachio in. ansarum modam ad latera 
applicato, ut I can find this in no other Dutch dic- 
tionary—e.g., Martenez, Tetraglotton (Amsterdam, 1671) 
gives Ansatus homo, dicitur Plauto. Qui ales mains sur 
les hanches. Die de handen in de sijden set. So also 
Sewel (1727), s.v. kembo (not in Hexham, 1672). Da Costa’s 
French-Portuguese dictionary (1784) gives, for Faire le pot 
a deux anses, an explanatory gloss Fazer-se potas de 
duas azas—i.e., por as mos na ilharga ; so also Nystrém’s 
French-Swedish dictionary (1798). English appears to be 
the only language which has a portmanteau description of 
the attitude which Plautus calls ansalus, jug-handlewise. 
This occurs in Persa, ii., 5, Ansatem hominem, joco dixit. 
Qui ‘incedit utroque brachio in ansarum modum ad latera 
applicato : sive (ut ipsemet loquitur) qui subnixis alis se 
infert” (Gesner). The German Thesaurus gives no other 
example for ansatus (jocose), which is thus rendered by the 
old Lat.-Eng. dictionaries : 

Cooper (1573), Ansatus homo. 
armes on kenbowe. 

Holyoak (1612), Ansatus. Having a handle or eares, 
also like a handle or pot-eare. Pilaut. 
Gouldman (1669). Ansatus homo, 

his arms on kembow., 

Littleton (1678). Quis hic ansatus ambulat? Plaut. 
With his arms a kenbow, Littleton is the first to give 
the word in the Eng.-Lat. part, The arms on kenbow, 
brachia ansata. Coles (1703) has kembole, ansatis brachiis. 

The N.E.D. quotes, from Dryden, “ The kimbo handles 
seem with bears-foot carved,” explaining it as “ resembling 
arms akimbo.” The original is :— 

Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 


Et molli circum est ansas amplexus acantho. 
(Verg. Ecl. III. 44, 5.) 


And I suggest that Dryden used, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, an archaic dialect word, unrecorded so far in 
M.E., meaning “ pot ear,” “ pitcher handle.” The N.E.D. 
gives bow II. a. a ring or hoop of metal, etc., forming 
a handle. Wright’s Dialect Dictionary explains the 
same word as “a semi-circular hoop or handle to any- 
thing, as a basket, a backstone, or a pail.” For the 
formation cf. elbow, rainbow, saddlebow, the second 
element of which is of course ultimately identical with 
bow, arcus. For the metaphor, cf. the L. ansatus and 
F. pot a deux anses, of which the M.E. on kenebowe may 
have been originally a conscious translation.. The first 
element I must leave to Anglists, noting only that there are 
a great many -dialect words, meaning vessel, which. look 
like diminutives of an unrecorded *kim, *kem, *ken, v. 
Wright (kimble, kimmel, kimnel, kemlin, kenning, etc.), 
N.E.D. (kimnel), Jamieson (kimmen, kymmond, etc.). V. also 
Kilian (hime, kimine, kieme) and Grimm (kimme, kumme, 
kiimme), who quotes Swedish, A.S., and E.S. cognates. The 
earliest form being apparently ken(e)-bowe, there is a possi- 
bility that the first element is the common Picard and 
Walloon form quenne of O.F. c(h)ane, can, formerly used, 
in E., S., O.F., and Du., of all sorts of vessels to contain 
liquids (v. N.E.D, and Jamieson). For the form quenne 
v. Godefroi, who quotes for 1391 from Corblet and 


Plaut. A man with his 


Plaut. A man with 





Roquefort, who gives quenne, mesure ou vase 4 mettre de 
Yeau, des liqueurs, etc., cruche; d’ot quennette (petite 
cruche), et quennée, ce qui est contenu dans ces vases : ces 
mots sont encore en usage dans la Picardie. Also in Dom 
Frar.¢ois (1777), quenne, vase, cruche: amphora. As, how- 
ever, ken for can does not appear to be recorded in M.E., 
ken-bow would be a rather curious hybrid. 

Minsheu (1617) recognised the second element of the 
word as bow, under the derivatives of which he has a 
kem-Bow, ken-Bow, kem-Bol, or ken-Bol . . v.i.: in 
litera K, Kembowe ; but the entry is missing. 








THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


During the past week or so, three poets of some reputation 
have come before the town with new work—to wit, Mr. 
Gosse, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Stephen Phillips. Mr. 
Gosse is, perhaps, the pick of the basket. He calls his book 
“The Autumn Garden,” and we take it that he wishes to 
indicate by his title that he has little further poetical work 
of importance in view. Weare not preparcd to say that 
“The Autumn Garden” contains poetry of the very 
highest kind, but in the main it is very good as books of 
poetry nowadays go, and it contains at least one poem 
which we should be sorry to forget—namely, “ Abishag.” 
There are two or three other grave pieces and a lyric or so 
which may be perhaps best described as respectable. Mr. 
Gosse also essays the sonnet, and we think that this is a 
pity, because the sonnets in this volume, while correct to a 
fault as regards form, are distinctly stiff and stilted as 
regards matter. The sonnet may be a moment’s monu- 
ment, but in too many instances it is quite other than a 
monument for the modern poet. Mr. Gosse’s volume is 
published by Mr, Heinemann. 


Mr. Austin Dobson gives us through Messrs. Macmillan a 
handsomely bound book of nearly two hundred and fifty 
pages which he calls ‘‘ De Libris.” The book contains a 
very considerable amount of prose, interspersed with 
occasional pieces of verse. As Mr. Dobson has been 
officially described as an eminent poet, we cannot help 
expressing a certain astonishment that he should attempt 
to regale us with verse like the following : 

The Press is too much with us, small and great ; 
We are undone of chatter and on dit, 

Report, retort, rejoinder, repartee, 

Mole-hill and mare’s-nest, fiction up-to-date, 
Babble of booklets, bicker of debate, 

Aspect of A., and attitude of B., 

A waste of words that drive us like a sea, 

Mere derelict of Ourselves, and helpless freight ! 


For a poet of eminence such Ilnes strike us as being a trifle 
limp. In point of fact they have small business in print, 
nor do we find that Mr. Dobson is capable of much that is 
better, though he offers us a fairly neat “ Horation Ode on 
the Tercentenary of Don Quixote,” and some stanzas 
entitled ‘‘ The Passionate Printer to his Love,” which are 
ingenious. There is a sad lack of poetry and poetical 
feeling about the whole book however. Mr. Dobson’s own 
excuse is rhymed for us as follows : 


I have no hope to please the town, 

I did but think some friendly soul: 

(Not ill-advised upon the whole) 

Might like them, and “ to interpose 

A little ease,” between the prose, 
Slipped in the scraps of verse, that thus 
Things might be less monotonous. 


We suppose we must consider ourselves a kindly soul. 


Of Mr. Stephen Phillips, who in his day has produced 
some very fine poetry, we must apparently abandon hope. 
He has allowed himself to be attracted from the proper 
groves by the theatre, and, while his gift has not exactly - 
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tumbled to pieces, it is a very different gift, and to our on the sacred “floor of the House,”—W. O. B. 
mind, a much less delicate gift than it was formerly. (Dublin). 

In “Ulysses” he showed us that it was possible for Bravo Victor. We are all proud of you. Keep the 


a poet who had written such an admirable piece as 
“Christ in Hades ” to descend to something that reminded 
one almost of pantomime. In “Faust” now before 
us he produces, with the assistance of no less glorious a 
bard than Mr. J. Comyns Carr, what he is pleased to call 
“a free adaptation of Goethe’s ‘ Dramatic Poem.'” We 
do not say that the present “ Faust ” is a discreditable or 
inept work, but it never rises to anything like pvetic 
excellence, and consequently it is disappointing and will do 
nothing to enhance Mr, Phillip’s reputation. It would be 
interesting to know in what form or manner the collabora- 
tion between Mr, Phillips and Mr. Carr was carried out. 
Did Mr. Phillips write the blank verse, and did Mr. Carr 
touch it up, or vice vers? ‘Oris each of them separately 
responsible for certain passages? We should imagine that 
the last species of literary production over which men of 
such widely different parts as Mr. Phillips and Mr. Comyns 
Carr should collaborate would be a dramatic poem. In 
any case we consider that, despite its undeniable merits as 
a piece of writing for the stage, “ Faust” is not altogether 
a success, from the poetical point of view. At best, it is 
not what we expect from Mr. Phillips, 


The New Age is naturally making a great show with the 
“ propaganda ” of Mr. Victor Grayson, joint editor of the 
paper. It seems that Mr. Grayson’s recent action in 
Parliament has brought him into enormous popularity, for 
the New Age prints a couple of pages of congratulatory 
telegrams and postcards which have been forwarded to 
Mr. Grayson by an admiring public. In their way these 
encomiums are exceedingly refreshing. We append a few 
samples ; 

TELEGRAMS, 

Swelling with pride in your friendship. Who isthe 
first Commoner now ?—M. E. (Aldbourne). 

Bravo ; now you are getting to business yet again.— 
B. S. (Lincoln). 

Your action enthusiastically endorsed by two 
thousand unemployed workers assembled at Tower 
Hill. Good luck.—J. W. (Strand, W.C.). 

Thank heaven for one man brave enough to do and 
dare.—R. (Huddersfield). 

Stick to your guns; country with youu—F. M. C, 
(Manchester). 

Well done, Grayson. You have the angels on your 
side. Most truly have you proved a friend of the 
people. God bless you, and may He send more into 
Westminster of the same pattern.—F. (Bristol). 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant.—L. 
(Bridghouse). 

Good old Grayson ; fight the devils—N. (Neath). 

Hearty congratulation, More power to ye.—Belfast. 

Bravo Victor. Curran’s and Snowden’s speeches 
disgraceful.—G. (Liverpool). 

Leicester unemployed congratulate you on their 
behalf.—M. A. P. (Leicester). 

POSTCARDS. 

Bravo, bravo, and bravo for the next time. But 
what is one among so many ?—H. Q. (Upper Edmon- 
ton). 

Bravo Victor ; Colne Valley is proud of you.—A. P. 
(Colne Valley). 

This card represents a host of comrades who are 
carrying their heads high and proudly. To bea 
peaceful member of the House of Commons has 
become a dishonourable thing.—M. M. (Colne Valley). 

Hurrah ! Bravo Victor!! Proud to be living in the 
same century as you. Shame on a tinkering Govern- 
ment that allows hungry children to cry themselves to 
sleep because their fathers want work, First things 
first.--J. W. M. (Colne Valley). 

Irish Socialists congratulate you on your courageous 
and effective stand on behalf of the unemployed 





Red Flag flying.—L. M. (Marsden). 
Please do it again. Good owd lad. Proud of you.— 
S. M. (Colne Valley). 
The movement rejoices and is glad. More power 
to your elbow.—E. J. R. (Cardiff). 
ood old Grayson! I admire your pluck.—C, H.G. 
(Hampstead, N.W.). 


Taking them all in all, Mr. Grayson’s followers would 
appear to be a joyous company. But there is a flavour of 
hilarity about their congratulations which suggests that 
they kad quite other than political reasons for not wishing 
the Licensing Bill to be discussed. We should gather 
that on the whole these persons are inclined to the view 
that the “ glorious revolution ” of which they are so fond 
of singing is about to become a fail accompli. They forget, 
however, that Mr. Grayson shudders at the sight of blood. 


In the same issue of the New Age there appears an 
advertisement of a school “ For Girls and Boys,” which is 
described as “an attempt to secure proper scope for the 
play of instincts and impulses, and to provide a series of 
purposes by the performance of which ideas may grow 
into clearness and freedom.’”’ Here surely we have an 
educational programme with a vengeance. ‘ Proper scope 
for the play of instincts and impulses” is of course the 
first blessing that the educator should bestow upon child- 
hood. It seems to us a thousand pities that such a 
school did not exist during the infancy of Mr. Grayson 
himself, and that he was not sent to it. For we imagine 
that if he had been provided with “ proper scope,” etc., 
in his innocent childhood, he might have worked off some 
of the excessive emotion which is at present such an incon- 
venience to him. There can be no doubt in the world, 
however, that under the new joint management the New 
Age is rapidly becoming a journal of importance in its way, 
and, while we cannot in the least agree with its principles, 
we are not without admiration for the liveliness of its 
columns. We can only hope that the editors will soon 
discover that an ounce of reason is worth a pound of 
shouting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. CHESTERTON’S PRIZE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Chesterton has won a prize. That is a notable fact 
and worthy to be chronicled ; and for the benefit of those who 
do not read the weekly edition of the Westminster Gazette I will 
explain the exact nature of the occurrence. In accordance with 
its weekly wont, the Westminster Gazette set fortk on Saturday, 
October roth, one or two subjects for literary competition ; and 
one of these “ problems” was to render into English verse the 
poem of Charles Guérin entitled : 


“Je retrouve en rentrant ce soir . . .” 


which poem, it is important to notice, is as serious as a French 
poem can be. Mr. Chesterton marked the poetry and its point, 
seized an opportunity of proving to irreverent scoffers his 
essential seriousness, translated the verses, and shared a prize of 
two guineas with one “H. F.C.” I wish to demonstrate that Mr. 
Chesterton has done nothing to be proud of, 

I pass lightly over a few obvious points. I had supposed that 
such a sheet as this weekly “ Problem Page” would be understood 
and admitted to be reserved for the efforts of young, uninformed, 
at any rate the unknown among poets and satirists. We may be 
wrong; but as a fact the Merediths, the Shaws, even the Alfred 
Noyeses do not submit their creations to this ordeal by competi- 
tion ; nor, somehow do I think it fitting that they should. Still, 
if Mr. Chesterton is very hard put to it to get his verses published, 
and if he does not object to enter the lists and share a two-guinea 
prize with one “ H, F. C.,” I do not grumble at him for trying to 
augment his income in this way. Fleet Street cabmen will almost 
certainly benefit, and, after all, Mr. Chesterton’s reputation and 
dignity, such as they are, are Mr. Chesterton’s affair ; and he is, 
perhaps, right to be humble, 

Nevertheless, I have a grave charge to bring against Mr. 
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Chesterton. He has written a poem ; forall I know he may have 
written other poems ; but at least he has written this one. More- 
over, it has been printed in a paper of appreciable circulation ; 
and it is signed “G. K. Chesterton.” Considering these things, 
together with the fact that it is a bad poem, I consider the 
matter, trifling though it bein most aspects, worthy examination. 
It is important for two reasons, In the first place, the translation 
of this serious poem by Mr. Chesterton will be taken as small but 
tangible evidence of the truth of Mr. Chesterton’s assertion that 
he is not a buffoon, that he is serious, that he has poetry in him ; 
whereas it is in reality sure proof of the contrary. Secondly, it is 
important because there is, unfortunately, a large number of 
people who think Mr. Chesterton’s prose excellent prose, and will 
argue by a false but popular analogy that Mr. Chesterton’s verse 
is probably superior poetry ; and so these people will be con- 
firmed in their ignorance of what poetry is ; which will be a pity. 
In fact, I am severe on Mr, Chesterton because he has written 
“G. K. Chesterton” below his footling production. And I 
plainly assert, with readiness to defend my assertion, that Mr. 
Chesterton's verses are not good poetry; they are not even a 
passable quotation. 

In default of printing the two versions side by side, I draw 
attention to the following points. In the first verse our poet 
finds “in the dark” to be a nice and accurate rendering of 
“dansl’ombre.” But our poet is also a rhymster. The dictionary 
gives “Spark, Snark, Barque.” Useless. Try “Hark.” So for 
“Je retrouve en rentrant ce soir 4 mon foyer” we read “ At Jast, 
at even, to my hearth I hark” —{the italics are mine)—which isa 
fine, deliberate, melodious opening to a beautiful poem. The 

hrase 
’ “ N’es tu qu’un amant las qui vient dés son retour. 

Rompre avec sa vieille maitresse ?” 


is rendered with characteristic jollity. 


“ (You) Are but a wavering lover who would be 
Off with the old love ere he take the new?” 


Incidentally Mr. Chesterton shows his fundamental incapacity 
for grappling with a poetic conteption by styling Sorrow (per- 
sonified in the poem) “ A thing ;” then he proceeds to his climax. 
Sorrow addresses the vagrant as “ Mon poete,” and says “Car je 
suis nécessaire et sainte.” Mr. Chesterton writes: 

“ For I am very clean, my son, and sane.” 
Ye gods! Why not 

“ For I have been well washed, my boy, and starched” ? 

And does “sainte” mean “clean,” or is it “sane”? Will Mr. 
Chesterton take it kindly from me that 

“ For I am very clean, my son, and sane” 
is not poetry, good, bad, or indifferent. Further, 

“ For I am very clean, my son, and sane” 


may express what Mr. Chesterton thought the original meant. 
or what Mr. Chesterton thought the original ought to have meant, 
but it does not express what the original does mean. Or is ita 
joke? Is Mr. Chesterton laughing up his sleeve at the unsus- 
pecting editor of the Westminster Problem Page? But no, we 
are very sane. We cannot joke. 

Iam sorry about this poem. I thought when I was young 
that if Mr. Chesterton could stop giggling and would develop 
what, as J innocently imagined, was a latent but genuine strain 
of poetic mysticism, he might become in time a fair writer of a 
not very important school. But this poem has shattered any still- 
held illusion. If there was one thing that Mr. Chesterton ought 
to have done well, provided that he had any such strain within 
him, and was not an incorrigible though unconscious buffoon, it 
was this poem, with its mystery and idealism. Mr. Chesterton 
has made it commonplace, ridiculous, Chestertonian ; and if Mr. 
Chesterton replies :that his effort is an inconsiderable bagatelle 
and not worth all this fuss, I say that such an answer proves for 
ever his inferiority as an artist. Moreover, as long as Mr. 
Chesterton’s name remains unhappily notorious in letters he has 
no right to append it toa piece of slovenly, misleading work, how- 
ever triflingit be. I admit that when Mr. Chesterton sticks to the 
original he is less distressing than when he blossoms into 
originality and writes : 

“ Feed not thy hate against my rule and rod,” 


which is, we suppose, a poetic reference to the disciplinary 
influence of Sorrow ; and there are one or two strong, if not fine, 
touches. And finally, lest I have offended too hardly the poetic 
sensibility, let me concede some faith in the critical judgment of 
the Saturday Westminster's Problem Editor; which means that 
Mr. Chesterton’s version was probably the second best in the 
competition. But it was hard luck on Mr. Chesterton that below 
his effusion was printed the careful and pleasing work of “ H. F.C.” 
I suggest that “H. F.C.” takes 31s. 6d.; Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
could hardly grumble at half-a-guinea, 
AMUSED. 











THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WORLD 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your issue of to-day (October 24th) you say that “ it 
is a question whether there is a Suffragist in the kingdom who 
could say definitely what it is she really wants.” 

Now, in face of the facts, this statement is a proof either of 
absolute ignorance of the matter in hand or of deliberate mis- 
representation—for the demand of the Suffragist is perfectly clear 
and perfectly simple, and is formulated at almost every Suffrage 
meeting and in almost every Suffrage publication. It has also 
been formulated repeatedly in Bills during the last forty years, 
and has never varied. 

The demand is for the removal of the sex disability as regards 
the Parliamentary franchise. 

All the Woman's Suffrage Societies support this demand, and 
this only, and to profess any doubt on this point is to show one- 
self incompetent to discuss the question. 

You hold up the anti-Suffrage formula as a model of lucidity, 
but it confuses the issue by dragging in the question of women 
being admitted to Parliament. 

No doubt this is done with a view to alarming those women 
who have not yet studied this question. Fortunately such women 
are daily becoming fewer. eon 





AMERICA AND GENIUS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—No doubt you are right in holding that American litera- 
ture presents no names of the first rank measured against the 
whole record of the world. Just how many grades one must 
descend in estimating before reaching our high-water mark of 
achievement who can say? It would be unprofitable to inquire. 

There is zero for us in some fields once well worked, as epic 
and dramatic poetry and allegory on the great scale—no need to 
name the great practitioners of the past who have made the 
standards. 

But it is really fairer not to slight excellence in what a man has 
been _ to do, even if it be not colossal. Poedid not produce— 
probably could not produce—any verse to compare in force with 
the best of Webster and Middleton, not to mention greater names, 
but in his shorter poems he more than once attained a dreamy 
subtlety of melody unequalled since their time, unless in “ Kubla 
Khan” and “Christabel ;” and it was distinctly his own. Walt 
Whitman, though as faulty as Wordsworth and as innocent of a 
wise, self-scrutinising humour, was no less stirringly inspired. 
No other writer of our time so stirs the pulses, especially when he 
does not touch gee - No one else beside Blake and the 
English translator of Ecclesiastes has given such admirable 
examples of the recitative chant (a legitimate literary form), and 
absolutely no one else has informed it with his rush of optimism, 
his superb enthusiasm of sympathy for all life. Longfellow was 
always gracious, often sweet, and, if threatened for long with 
commonplace, came out picturesquely in his later period. 
Whittier, though no more reliable in art than Mrs. Browning, 
resembled her in many ways, though by coincidence only. For 
his genuineness and versatility as a poet see “ Randolph of 
Roanake,” the lines beginning “ Stand forth, my soul, in the silent 
dark,” the “Flemish pictures” of “Snow-bound,” the martial, 
anti-martial “ Barclay of Ury,” and the reposeful “St. Martin’s 
Summer.” For more definitely religious poetry the sonnets of 
Jones Very, hardly remembered now, are as intense, sincere, and 
quintessential as Crashaw or Vaughan, though unlike either. In 
what one may call philosophic-poetic epigram—for lack of a word 
to fit something as brief, but more dainty, delicate, searching, and 
serene—Father Tabb, still with us, surpasses any Englishman 
that I recall. Miss Thomas’s “ The Inverted Torch” seems to me 
the most satisfying elegiac poetry since “In Memoriam,” and 
beyond most parts of that. Dr. Holmes offered a certain 
Montaigne-like combination of qualities, many of which, com- 
bined or severally, shone out in his verse—wit, force, fire, 
philosophy, worldliness, kindliness, tolerance, a thoughtful love 
of beauty. He never did all we might have hoped, but what 
Englishman presents quite such a fine olla podrida of promises at 
the least? Of course, here as everywhere, there have been the 
delightful surprises of single-poem men, or nearly so. John 
Shaw’s early “Who hath robbed the ocean cave?” that stately 
relic of the Mexican War which includes “On fame’s eternal 
camping-grounds,” etc.; Ticknor’s “ Little Giffen;” “ Maryland 
my Maryland ;” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic;” Sidney 
Lewis's “ The Chattahoocker,” and “ The Marshes of Gavyson,” 
and the few brief fire-tipped verses fast lapsing out of sight of 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 

If you take prose, why is not Emerson as a seer and revealer 
equal to Carlyle, at the least in importance to many, and more 
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than equal in cheeriness, to speak mildly? Where can you find 
the enthusiasm of individualism set forth more incitingly than in 
Thoreau? What novelist or romancer has more decidedly a 
realm of hisown than Hawthorne, or a better hope of permanent 
eminence? Who that ever lived originated so many lines of 
literary imaginative activity as Edgar A. Poe, keeping well to the 
forefront of each in spite of all efforts of all disciples ? 

I will not be so confident as to history, but Motley is a figure 
of consideration, though perhaps he did not sufficiently bear in 
mind that the historian shares with the romancer (and often 
forgets) the duty of ‘keeping his story nimble and interesting— 
much as Prescott, a slighter figure, ignored the complementary 
duiy of being obviously sound and discerning. Parkman is 
nearer the mark, and perhaps you have nobody over there now 
living who is really any better, though a probably enforced 
publication on the plan of “to be continued in our next” has 
robbed his work of the aspect of unity. Otherwise, perhaps, he 
would not compare so badly with Macaulay; or perhaps he 
doesn’t now, if you let simplicity and a moderate judicial temper 
offset artificial though taking tricks with words and a wide- 
ranging fertility of allusion and illustration. As to preachers—I 
don’t know. As to Moody and Sankey—I am with you. 


W. H. BABcock, 





AN ECHO? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
S1r,—The lines printed in this week’s ACADEMY contain an 
echo which, while certainly, as I think, unconscious, is of a 
curious fidelity. Your poet has: 
This goodly house 
Is fallen into a mansion ruinous 
With winter whispering through its crannied walls. 
Mr. William Watson’s poem, “ Life Without Health,” begins : 
Behold life builded as a goodly house, 
And grown a mansion ruinous 
With winter blowing through its crannied walls. 
E. Knox LINTON, 


45, Rose Mount, Oxton, Birkenhead, October 24, 1908, 





INVERTED FEET 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1rR,—I think I have established it as a fact that some words 
have not always the same accent in a sentence that they have 
when standing alone. I instanced the English prepositions, 
which, like the Greek prepositions, are mostly words of two 
syllables with the accent on the final, and in some degree, like 
them, become anastrophised in certain positions. Mr. Omond 
admits that there is something in this. If he admit that there is 
enough to count, that is all I desire. I might also have mentioned 
that dissyllabic substantives and adjectives have the same 
peculiarity. Examples take some searching to find, but these 
occur to me: 

Of our poor, sinfu’ corrupi nature. 
Cool it with a baboon’s blood. 

There can be no doubt that Shakespeare and Burns pronounced 
baboon and corrupt with the accent on the ultima when standing 
alone, and yet they never thought it required any poetic licence 
to write such lines as the abéve. As to such words as devastate 
and contemplate—derived from Latin participles—there is great 
irregularity in the accent. Narraté, illus'trate, and del'egate show 
three different ways, while demonstrate has two accentuations, both 
in common use. Many polysyllables have changed their accent 
within years, or centuries at least. Thus precedent was once pro- 
nounced like antecedent, recusant like refusal, and obdurate to 
rhyme with curate. Poets have always had a leaning towards 
tue antique. Afterall, we must set down some of the irregularities 
of verse to the ignorance of authors. Pope is famous for the 
regularity of his lines, yet we may very reasonably ask if, when he 
wrote the line 

Great' wits sométimes may gloriously offend 
he knew it contained two inverted feet. 

The following examples occur in Gawine Douglas's “ The Palice 
of Honour”: 

Thair was ¥acob and fair Rachel his maite, 

Wise Fosephus, and facund Cicero. 
Was it a fact, as I suspect it was, that in the time of Bisho 
Douglas these proper names were pronounced with the Gree 
accent? Before meeting these examples I had convinced myself 
that the early Latin Christians accented ¥acobus on the antepen- 
ultima, which accent is sti)l preserved in the Italian Giacomo. 

Accent has often been a great puzzle te authors of English 





grammars. Good old John Brightland, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, falls foul of a certain Mr. Bish and a Mr. 
Metteire for speaking of accent in English prosody, and declares 
that accent is an art of little use in the English tongue. He also 
ventures to prophesy, “nor are we likely to improve our know- 
ledge in this particular”—the which has proved true until our 
day, as a perusal of some works on prosody lately published 
clearly show. 
WILLIAM Burp. 
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POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with, 


formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of Durham Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 


isthechairman. The object in view is clearly stated in the following trom Correspondents Everywhere. 


extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 

“ At present the Institution has an income of only pe ay pounds a year, and = 
this is insufficient for its due maintenance. The front of the Museum has recently 
been restored, but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and we 
feel that the whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who would then be 
admitted to the ‘John Gilpin’ room-and other rooms now occupied by the Curator. 
For this purpose it wi!l be necessary to form a small endowment, and it has been 
calculated that the sum of £2,200 is required. We sincerely trust that the public 
will respond generously to this appeal. 

“ HANDLEY DUNELM, Chairman of the Committee.” 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 
Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the- house in which he lived at Olney was 


presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the district, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


NOTICE is hereby given, that on WED- 
NESDAY, 24th of March next, the Senate will 
proceed to ‘ELECT. EXAMINERS in the 
following Departments for the year 1909-10. 

FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE 

MATRICULATION 

The Examiners appointed will be called 
upon to take part in the Examination of both 
Internal and External Students, The remunera- 
tion of each Examinership consists of a 
Retaining Fee for a-year, and certain pro rata 
payments. Full particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Principal. 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE 

One in Latin. One in German. 

One ‘in Hebrew and| One in Philosophy. 
Aramaic (including} One in Pedagogy. 
Syriac). One in Mathematics. 

One in English. One in Botany. 

One in Modern His-| One in Zoology. 
tory. One in Geology. 

One in French. 

FACULTY OF LAWS 

One in Jurisprudence, Roman Law, and Inter- 
national Law. 

One in Equity and Real and Personal Pro- 
perty. 

One in Common Liw and Law and Principles 
of Evidence. 

One in English Constitutional Law and His- 
tory of English Law. 

FACULTY OF MUSIC 
One in Music. 

Candidates must send in their names to the 
Principal, with any attestation of their qualifi- 
cations they may think desirable, on or before 
SATURDAY, November 14. (It is particularly 
desired by the Senate that no application of any 
kind be made to its individual Members.) 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at 
least of each should be sent. Original testi- 
monials should not be forwarded in any case, 
If more than one Examinership is applied for, 
a separate complete application, with copies of 
testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in 
respect of each. 

By order of the Senate, 
HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 

University of London, S. Kensington 

S,W., October, 1908, . 





Catalogue No. 361. 148 Pages 
GLAISHER'S 1909 GENERAL 
CATALOGUE OF SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ 

REMAINDERS. __ 
Now Ready. Reduced Prices. Immense Variety. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 





AUTHORS ! THE CAMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY, 115 Strand, 
London (now placing: Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 Publishers 
and Periodicals), has just sold to a leading 
magazine a story which not only had been 
refused by the Editor when submitted by the 
Author (this is quite common), but which had 
been returned with a stated objection. The 
story had in no way been altered. Such is 
the power of the Agency’s recommendation, 
Write for 16-page prospectus and unique 
testimonials, ’Phone 1648 Gerrard, 





T YPEWRITING. — The WEST 

KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 
MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Privatedictation rooms. Circulars, 
etc., duplicated. Usual terms, References. 
Established fifteen years —SIKES AND SIKEs, 
223A: Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


‘T YPEWRITING. — Neat, careful, 

and intelligent work. Fiction 7d. per 
thousand, other work 8d. Good paper. Speci- 
mens sent.—Mrs. A., 10 Grosvenor Road, St, 
Albans. 


UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 
‘A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 











Typewriting 





Books for Sale 





AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 
18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


‘THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 

Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities, Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for 4os. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—WALEER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. intelligently 
copied, 10d. a thousand words. Neat, 

accurate work. Yost typewriter. Address Y., 

49 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 


TO SS nome aes (experi- 

enced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS. from 1s. per 1,000 words. Dra- 
matic work a speciality. Indexing (Govern- 
ment work, books, magazines, &c.). Proof 
revising (usual terms). Accuracy, prompti- 
tude. Highest testimonials—Miss Foot, 48 
Digby Mansions, Hammersmith, W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done, trod. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references.— Address Miss 








.| MESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 


S,W, 





BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I. make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.—- 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham, Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, I0 Vols., 56s. net, for 30s. 
Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. 
Who’s Who, 2 vols,, 1907, 11s. net. for 5s. 


ENPES’ WORLD’S CHILDREN, 
100 coloured plates by Mortimer Menpes, 
text by Dorothy Menpes. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top. Black, 1903. Published 20s. 
net, for 7s, 6d,—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds, 
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From Messrs. Cope and Fenwick’s List 





Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce the publication of a series of. 
translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases hitherto inaccessible to English 
readers. 


It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. 


o THE ARMENIAN LITURGY tcc 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. This Liturgy 
is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of Jerusalem. Translated 
by Two Armenian Priests. 


» THE COPTIC LITURGY iw 


The ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable influence 
which ‘it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary people for over a thousand years. The translation 
is by John Marquis of Bute. 


«» THE RUSSIAN LITURGY § 


The Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) Church, compiled, translated, 
and arranged from the Old Church Slavonic Service. Books of the Russian Church. 


The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The 
ritual directions are printed in red. Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 


Other Volumes in active preparation. A prospectus of the Series. 
containing detailed particulars will be sent upon application. 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 
Recius Proressor or THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


By W. LOETZ, Ph.D., Theol. Lic. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. (Shortly. 


MANUAL OF OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by Three Anglican Clergymen. 
__ Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. _ __[Shortly.| 











- LONDON; COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S -INN,- E.0,..——....-. 
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ST EEE 

NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 

A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
BY MR. H. BELLOC 


THE 
EYE-WITNESS 


By H. BELLOC, Author of “ The 
Path to Rome,” etc. 

In “The Eye-Witness” Mr. Belloc 
has attempted, upon the record of one 
vivid experience, to reconstruct certain 
passages of the past—to present suc- 
cessive pictures stretching across the 
whole period of Christian history. Mr. 
Belloc’s work always commands atten- 
tion, and his new volume, not only for 
the fascination of its theme, but also 
for the purity of its style, will do much 
to increase his popularity. 














READY NEXT THURSDAY 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
A WINTER-NIGHT BOOK 


THE BOOK OF 
WITCHES 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. 
With Coloured Frontispiece by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON. 
The author, whose fascinating and 
imaginative style is well in keeping 
with his romantic subject, traces the 
ups and downs of the witch from the 
earliest times to the present day. 
Any one anxious to cast spells, to charm, 
or otherwise enact the part of a witch 
may be strongly advised to consult the 








NOW READY 


Price 15s. net 


A NEW LIFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


THE LIFE OF 
AN EMPRESS 


FREDERIC LOLIEE, 


Author of ‘‘ Women of the Second Empire.’’ 


The Author, an eminent French 
historian, has had access to many 
important and valuable docu- 
ments, and his book, which is the 
most complete Life of the Empress 
Eugénie yet published, presents 
a splendid picture of the Empress 
and her brilliant Court. The 
book is fully illustrated with inte- 
resting contemporary pictures. 


Mr. EVELEIGH NASH'S NEWEST BOOKS 














ROUSSEAU 


AND THE WOMEN HE 
LOVED 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of 
“ George Sand and her Lovers,” etc. 
Portraits, 15s. net. 


Mr. Gribble had access to much fresh 
material, and his book is by far the 
most complete biography of Rousseau 
yet published in any language. 


“ He has taken the ‘ Confessions’ and 
torn them to shreds,” says the Daily 
Telegraph. 




















pages of this delightful volume. 










THE BEST ILLUSTRATED GIFT- 
BOOK OF THE ‘YEARj 


OLD ENGLAND 
HER STORY MIRRORED IN 
by W. SHAW SPARROW. 


With 80 Illustrations in Colour and 
Tone by JAMES ORROCK, RI. 24s. 


net. 

“ A Splendid book.” —T7he Globe. “A 
beautiful book.”—The Standard. “The 
text is full of reading and conclusion 
P this admirable book ... 
stands head and shoulders above the 
ordinary illustrated gift-book.”—The 
Morning Post. 
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FIVE 
DAVID BRAN 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of “ Rachel Man.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


The Daily Telegraph, in a column and 
a half review, says.—“ ‘ David Bran’ is 
avery fine novel . . . it has some 
echoes of the finest period of English 
speech, the language of the translators 
of the Bible.” 


THE OTHER 
MAN'S WIFE 


By FRANK RICHARDSON. 

“ A telling and ruthless satire.” — 
Times. 

“Far superior to any novel he has 
hitherto written.” —Sphere. 

“It is a clever and interesting story.” 
—Daily Express. 

“ This is a triumph.”—Bystander. 
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SPLENDID NOVELS. 





By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
Author of “ The Listéner,” etc. 

“Not since the days of Poe 
have we read anything in his 
peculiar genre fit to be compared 
with this remarkable book. .. . 
He steeps his pages in an atmo- 
sphere of real terror and expec- 
tancy.”—Observer. — 

“The whole work is a work 
of successful literary achieve- 
ment in the most difficult of 
literary provinces. It is, as its 
writer must by this time know, a 
considerable and lasting addition 
to the literature of our time.”— 
Morning Post. 


JOHN SILENC 


Gs. each 


=_——-“aEe-~ 9“ 


THE MAN WHO 
UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 


By LEONARD MERRICK, 
Author of “ Whispers about Women,” etc. 
“A feast of sheer delight. There is 
not a dull line in the book. .. . 
ingenious in plot and _ inimitably 
written.”—Daily Express. 























A FINE NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “MAROTZ” 


MR. BEKE OF 
THE BLACKS 


BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 




















EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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